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the consequences of her efforts to obtain 
it, has wrought out in these the greatest 
| obstacles to her present advancement. It 





the way of human’progression, greater or 
less in proportion to the truths they em- 
body ; for the larger the share of truth 


LETTER ON SOCIAL PROGRESS. | is not the motive which prompts to an act, 


Oak.anp, Clinton Co., Ohio, 
Nov. 24, 1846. 


combined with error, the greater sanetity 
or originates an institution, whieh gives | the lattter must possess in the eyes of the 
the character of beneficence or injury to| multitude. Here, then, in our aspirations 

A few weeks since, a friend in Cincin- | the consequences of that action or insti-| for the welfare of our kind, is a point at 
nati handed me for perusal, your circular | tution ; but it is the measures by whieh! which it becomes us to pause, and seek 
addressed to the friends of Association | the object is sought to be attained. Even | to understand the reason for the failure of 
upon the basis suggested by Fourier. | negro slavery, to us a perfect piece of|so much laudable effort, before we give 
The reading of this, inspired me with the | diaholism, had its origin in a benevolent shape to the measures by which we aim 
desire, which I now attempt to indulge, | feeling for the aborigines in the West| at the same undertaking. Without more 
to communicate with you. To my mind | [ndies. Karlier still, the preservation of | knowledge than has guided those who 
it is very clear, that the almost unim- | individeals as chattel slaves, was doubt-| have preceded us, the past shall be but 





aginably vast and comprehensive labor of 
effecting human regeneration, will re- 
quire the co-operative efforts of all who 
perceive the work to be needful and 
desirable, from the highest and most 


lofty intelleet, to that of the most Lum- | 


ble. I burn, then, to add my mite, and 
if I can comprehend my own meatal con- 
dition, have not a selfish wish or motive 
to hinder my being used either in life or 
death, to advance the salvation of my 
race. If you can eredit that such is the 
state of my mind, you will wonder not 
that I mourn over the isolation in which 
I now Jabor for the grand object, nor that 
I attempt, as in the present instance, to 
strike down the barriers which interpose 
between me and those whose object is 
the same, differing from me only in the 
means which are employed. The amount 


of attention | have been able to give to | 


the doctrines of Charles Fourier and his 
followers, as promulgated by the latter, 
has convinced me that the measures to 
which they direct, are totally inadequaté 


to accomplish the end in view, and in| 


fact, completely subversive of it, 


I read in the history of mankind, a! 


perpetual struggle with adverse circum- 
stances, and perceive in all the institu- 
tions, civil, ecclesiastical or social, with 
which men have surrounded themselves, 
however adverse these evidently may be 
to human well-being, but the results 
of misdirected benevolence. Humanity, 
throbbing with ceaseless desire for a bet- 


| less intended as a humane reform of the 
‘practice of killing prisoners of war. 
|The object of civil government, is to 
benefit the individual by guaranteeing his 
rights; but its effects are exactly the 
reverse, and for the reason that men pos- 
sess no right to govern eagh other, must 
inevitably thus operate so long as it ex- 
ists. Heclesiastical organizations are in- 
tended to bring man into true relations 
|with his Creater, but lead him into the 
opposite, by amusing him with imaginary, 
speculative opinions, and induce him en- 
tirely to overlook those laws enstamped 
by the hand of Deity upon his own con- 
stitution. ‘The temperance reformer ar- 
dently labors to benefit his fellows, by 
(exciting conscientiousness against the use 
|of stimulating drinks, whilst by precept 
and example, he ineuleates the innocence 
and propriety of indulging ia stimulating 
food, The abolitionist nobly devotes his 
| energies and his means to the annihilation 
of chattel slavery, at the very time, mo- 
/nopolizing land and selling his fellow 
men their lives, whom he compels to pay 
him for the privilege of tilling the soil ; 
\or rendering them purchased slaves by 
|his share in the competition of capital 
| with labor, — and then employs the pro- 
fits of their toil in his benevolent effort to 
emancipate the negro. Lovk which way 
we will, and we ean but witness the 
attempts of benevolent men to benefit 


their species, which, partial, and at vari- | 


the type of the future, and our efforts to 
redeem Humanity but add to the burdens 
under which she now agonizes. 

You perceive T take for granted we are 
agreed that men now sustain false rela- 
tions which render them uvhappy ; that the 
measures to which they generally look, 
are, and must be, unavailing; and yet 
that man is a being capable of a higher 
and happier condition than the present,— 
for all of which assumptions | am war- 
ranted by the fact of your public and 
assiduous labors to change those relations. 
United in deploring the evil, is it imprac- 
ticable for us, by availing ourselves of 


|the experience of the past, and knowl- 
‘edge of the present, to be joined jn our 
| pursuit of the remedy? 


* * * * * . 


Hence the authority for the command 
professedly acknowledged to be obligatory 


jby all Christendom, yet practically as 


widely held to be nugatory, ‘* Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” To hold 
property for the use of the individual or 
Association, which is denied to others, 
is equally incompatible with this law, ak 
leged to have been taught by Moses and 
by Jesus, and to the natural law of a 
perfect unity of human interests, as light 
is with darkness. And asa violation of 
the physiological and mental! laws, either 
by the individual or his ancestry, is the 
cause of all the physical and mental 
disease in existence, so the violation of 


‘ance in some direction with the immuta- | the social law by the attempt of men ta 
ter condition, but unenlightened as to ble laws of nature, become obstacles in | have separate interests, (social refurmers 
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and all,) is the cause of all the social evil | which is it? If the error be mine, show | tinues to exist. No claim for infallibility 


er disease which afflicts human society. | 
* * * * * * 

It is only by a discovery of those laws 
which a power above ourselves has im- 
printed upon our constitutions, and made 
imperatively binding on all men alike, 
aud by teaching these by word and life, 
more especially the latter, that any real | 
progress to a better condition can be 
made. Attempts at partial Reform only | 
change the phase of the evil, and all his- 
tory shows that every attempt to compro- 
mise with error, no matter how small the 
germ of it introduced into human institu- 
tions may seen, prepzres for it an ascen- 
dency, the greater, in proportion as its 
opportunity for it in the outset, appeared 
the least. If to a mind like yours, to 
cite evidence of this were needful, suf- 
ficient would it he to point to the Consti- 
tution of the United States; but I doubt 
not you will agree with me, that a ma- 
jority of its framers and those who adopt- 
ed it, expected it to secure the blessings 
recited in the preamble, and had not the 
most distant idea its results would prove | 
as they have done — exactly opposite. 

Ardently desirous, not only to compre- 
hend and fulfil the right myself but to 
assist others also to arrive at a knowledge 
and practice of the truth, I have contem- 
plated with much interest and anxiety for 
several years, the movements of others 
who perceive a change needful in human) 
relations, and have set themselves to 
work out its accomplishment. Those’ 
Community movements in which the in- 
itiative was taken by John A. Collins, 
John O. Wattles and others, seemed the-| 
oretically to embody the nearest approxi- 
mation to what | believed to be truth, but 
the very first step, in every instance, of 
these proposed reformers, was a vivlation 
of their own professed principles, and of 
course I was unwilling to co-operate. 
These have had their ephemeral exist- | 
ence, and are allat an end. Several As- 
sociations, founded in part or wholly on 
the doctrines of Charles Fourier, have 
shared the same fate here in the West. | 
I perceive by the circular alluded to, that 
your zeal, and that of other friends, is 
still active and directing your labors in 
their previous channel. I have as much) 
confidence in the unity, the unselfishuess 
of your motives as my own, but one or) 
the other of us (if not both) is in error. | 
Either my intellect is clouded, and I am | 
mistaken in my belief that all the inter- | 
ests of all the human family are one and | 
inseparable, and that any action aimed at. 
achieving a separate interest for the indi-| 
vidual or Association, by violating an | 
immutable natural law, must produce evil 
instead wf good, or you em in your efforts | 
to organize Phalanxes, with an interest 


fered, or to be expected. 
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it to me that T may not waste a life which | 
‘ought to be given to co-operation with 


you. If yours, cease from all expedients 


-and compromises, and return to a simple 


obedience to those laws of your being, 
whose protection, or whose penalty, you 
must inevitably enjoy or endure. 


} 
Before you reccive this, it will have 


been three years that I have made the 
views, which I have here attempted to 
explain to yon, the rule of my life. In 


that time I have foregone entirely the. 


system of eqnivalency, and of holding 


individual property. Practising esten- 


sively as a physician, 1 yet endeavor to 
teach by my life and conversation, obe- 
dience to physiological Jaw, so far as un- 
derstood, as a prevention better than all 
remedies for disease, taking no pecuniary 
compensation whatever. Laboring during 
all proper opportunity as an agriculturist, 
I endeavor to demonstrate that the law 


of labor is as imperative as any other | 


physiological law, and its fulfilment as 
necessary for the complete development 
of man physieally and intellectually ; and 
also to discover, employ, and teach, the 
most productive methods compatible with 
that increased productiveness of the soil 
which the probability of an increased fu- 
ture population renders it a duty to attend 


to.- The surplus agricultural produet is 
given without equivalent 10 these who} 
need. The land upon which we live 
comprises 60 acres, supporting my moth- 
er’s family and my own. If this be called | 


a monopoly, an individual property, I say 


to all, my rights here are no greater than 
others —they are equal only —am here 
in possession — think it is needful for the 
support of those upon it,—if you think 
differently, act your pleasure. I pay no 
tax on it; deny all allegiance to, and 
claim no protection from civil government 
whatever. Such articles as we do not 





in opinion or perfection of practice is set 
np. Acknowledging the possibility of de- 
lusion in the former, my investigations are 
constant, with the desire to discover error 
which may exist, and conscious of a want 
of perfect knowledge of all the laws of my 
‘being and their exact unity, I am often 
sensible of mistakes in the latter. To 
compare opinions with those whose mo- 
tives are the same and whose labors are 
diverted towards a similar object, isso 
desirable that I have ventured to claim so 
much of your time and patience as will 
suffice to read and reply to this. If 
agreeable to do so and you can fiad pri- 


vate opportunity to forward to the care 
of C. Donaldson, Cineinnati, O., (for I 
| make no use of the mail,) ] shall get it in 
the course of time. To any or all per- 
/sons connected with your movement like- 
ly to feel interested, this is equally ad- 
dressed. Affectionately your friend, 
A. Brooke. 


FROM THE FRENCH, 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


THE GREAT MEN OF GERMANY. 

Some time since, I visited a German 
who had been living in Paris for nearly 
six years. Addressing his son, a lad of 
thirteen years, in German; I was sur- 
prised to hear him answer in good 
French. ‘ Pardon me, Sir, papa does 
}not wish me to speak his language ; he 
says ‘} shall appear better if I speak 
French.’’’? * How is this,’’ said I to 
the Father; * do you not wish your son 
‘to speak your mother tongue?” “ My 
friend,’’ replied the worthy man, in an 
earnest tone, ** my son has the misfor- 
‘tune of being endowed with imagination. 
All forebodes that he will be simple 
enough to content himself with this gift. 
‘That will be of little use to him in 
Franee ; of this I am convinced; but I 


produce for ourselves, and need, 1 ask for) would rather wring his neck than make 


of those who have, with the distinet un- 
derstanding that no compensation is of- 


a German author of him.’? This man, 
thought I, is as well acquainted with 


Generally ;|Germany as M. Henri Heine. But as 


these requests are cheerfully granted and | this eecentric notion of his appeared to 


a kindly anxiety exhibited by neighbors | me to be the last word of an entire the- 
‘and acquaintances to seek out what they | ory, |} pretended to combat in order to 


suppose may be our necessities, with | lead him to explain it. 


very many offers which we have no oc- | 


‘* Sir,” said he, ‘1 am acquainted with 


casion to aceept. ‘This, briefly, is the | the Germans; as for Germany, there is 
life by which I attempt to preach Social | no such country, unless you admit that 
Reform. I have faith that by it, all) the custom house officers represent Ger- 
which is needful will be obtained, and if| many, poetic, literary, and artistie.”’ 


it is not, it is better to sufler wrong than 
to do it. Its influence upon the world is 
no more, apparently, than that of the rain 


| “Go on,” said I, ‘1 am listening to 


| you.”’ 
‘* When God’ said he, ‘* wishes to 


drop to increase the depth of the ocean ;| punish a dissatisfied soul, he gives him a 
but it is all that I have and of course all! good dose of imagination, a streng mind, 
that | am responsible for. As a part af well balanced, great delicacy of senti- 


the great chain of causation, however, by 


ment, desire for expansion and soci- 


which the future is to be shaped, I cannot; ety, and the German for his mother 


separate from the rest of mankind. Now | doubt that it will operate while man con- | tongue.”’ 
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‘* And Goethe,” said I, “* was not he | of history at the University of Jena, with|them seven years after having left the 
happy, rich, admired, and overwhelmed a salary of 3,000 francs per annum, and| University. You will find but phantoms, 
with glory? ”’ | notwithstanding the favor of the gen-| sombre. and cold. One would imagine 

‘‘Goethe,” replied he, ‘is but a erous Duke of Weimar, the poet com-| that the German sun filled with decaying 
seeming exception, for he did not escape plains in a letter of never having had the | poisons the last blade of grass which 
the common fate of German genius.) sum of 1,000 franes to enable him to visit| there promised to blossom.’ Hoelty, the 


Observe what he says himself in his me-| Paris and look upon the sea, the sea| minstrel, and very soul of love, gave les- 


moirs: ‘ Born of the people, reared by 
chance, the victim of different systems of | 
education, abandoned to himself and to | 
the incidental influences of his surround-| 
ings, swayed by prejudice towards a for- | 
eign language and literature, wasting his 
time at inferior labors, and abortive at-. 
tempts; in short, exercising his strength 
without direction, impressed when it is 
too late by what he should have done; 
led astray by a public without taste, who 
swallowed the bad with the good; en- 
couraged only by some superior minds 
scattered here and there without a centre, 
the German writer arrived at the age of 
power just at the time when the cares for 
himself and family obliged him to devote 
himself to works most useless and un- 
worthy, and produced with the greatest 
difficulty those works to which he would 
have wished to devote himself exclusive- 
ly.’ And some lines farther: ‘In my 
youth I offeuded by my errors, in mature 
age by my seriousness. Whatever J did 
] was always alone.’”’ 

‘‘And France,’’ said I, ‘‘ does she not 
number some noble victims, such as Gil- 
bert, Moreau, Malfilatre and Elisa Mer- 
ceur!”’ 

‘*Sir,’’ said he then to me with a face 
illumined by a holy glow of indignation, 
““do you know the number of German 
geuiuses, who during the last half centu- 
ry have perished in misery at hospitals, 
at mad houses, or by suicide’ The Ga- 


| 
| 
| 


zetle d’Augsbourgh numbers twenty. 
But without citing all those favored un- 
fortunates who have saccumbed in the | 
struggles against the meannessess and, 
the cruel indifference of the German pub- 
lic, let us speak a little of those who 
rose in the combat. Lessing, the great 
Lessing, author of ‘ Nathan the Wise,’ | 
of * Emilie Galotte,’ of ‘ Minna de Barn-| 
helm,’ of * Laocoon,’ and of many other | 
master-pieces, was forced to become a 


which he has so poetically described, | sons for six franes per month to gain his 
without ever having seen it. On the/|living. Hedied young. It wassaid that 
other hand, Cotta earned by his works, | he poisoned himself. The life of Birger, 
two million franes and the title of Baron. | the author of ‘ Léonore,’ is a perpetual 
This same publisher paid him at first combat between love, poverty, and perse- 
thirty five franes, and later three Jouis|cution. He hardly anticipated that fifty 
per proof sheet. | ea later his poems would decorate in 
‘** Mozart, the incarnate revelation of | frescos a royal chateau. 
music, was appointed chapel master and| ‘‘ Schubert, great musician, still greater 
received 1,500 franes salary after having | poet, the first in Germany who sang of 
produced four master-pieces. Mozart | liberty and brotherhood, even before the 
loved but two things in the world, his| French Revolution, was imprisoned for 
Constance, whom he ran away with, and | sixteen years in a room four feet wide by 
Champaigne. Often to procure a bottle | three long for having written a poem en- 
of wine he was obliged to beg or to play | titled ‘ The Tomb of Princes.’ It was in 
in society. See the notices of his life by that room that Schiller, still young, visit- 
his dear Constance. At his death, he|ed him, lamenting with him the fate of 
left debts to the amount of 3,000 franes. | being a German. I saw that horrible 
His enemies instantly reported at the| prison suspended between the heavens 
court of Vienna that Mozart, the drunk-| and the earth on Mount Asperg, having 
ard, (this word was used) was 30,000 but one grated window. The govern- 
franes in debt. ‘The emperor, upon that! ment of Wortemburg caused it to be 
calumny, refused to pay them. It was” newly plastered in order to efface all the 
not till his unhappy widow was made | inscriptions in verse of the poet prisoner. 
acquainted with the anger of his Imperial | I there shed tears of indignation, and 
Majesty, and had on her knees protested | swore hatred to all our ocfero tyrants, il- 
that her worthy husband had left debts to, lustrated by the meannessess of their 
the amount of only 3,000 franes, which | faithful subjects. The great poet traced 
she promised to pay by copying, that the | bis sufferings with the hand of a master. 
emperor assured her an annuity of 800° He forgave his persecutors. When he 
franes. Ah, Sir,’’ cried my noble Ger- | had finished his biography he had lost his 
man, closing this little sketeh of Mozart, reason. 
‘* you must now hear me to the end. Baa Grabbe, whom I knew myself, and 
‘*The miseries of German geniuses; whom I have seen at Frankfort with 
would fill a volume. You are acquainted | shoes down at the heel, and holes-in his 
with the biography of Beethoven, anoth- | coat, is the author of the ‘ Duke of Goth- 
er striking illustration of my theory. | land,’ pronounced by M. Tieck a work of 
But let us pass to characters not so wel] | the first order; of ‘Don Juan,’ and 
known. Hear what Herder, the great ‘ Faust;’ of ‘ Frederic Barbarousse of 
philosopher, said. ‘In contemplating my | Cendrillou,’ and ef * Henri VIT.,’ as well 
country and its geniuses, it appears to|as of many dramas, which, although very 
me that [am wandering in a churebyard | eccentric in their style and little adapted to 
among living skeletons.’ Hoelderlin, the ‘the German stage, are the productions of 
friend and schoolmate of Hegel and of|a man of genius, given up to all his own 
Schelling, after having published two vol- ‘untamed vehemence. The unfortunate 
umes of lyric poems and different trans- | Grabbe literally died of hunger in 1835, 


clerk to gain his living. One day the di-| lations from great Greek writers, was at the age of thirty-two years. Ephrain 
rector uf a theatre requested him to write | forced to teach a school for support. Moses Kuh, original author, profoand 
a play. His answer was that of Gen. | Harrassed by love and want, he lost his| thinker, committed suicide. Lenz, the 
Cambronne at Waterloo. He died in| reason at the age of thirty-two years, and | friend of Goethe, died in poverty at the 
poverty, cursing the German nation.| remained in that state to the age of house of a shoemaker in Moscow. So- 
Schiller sold the clothes from his back to| seventy-six. The lunatic hospital is the phie Albrecht, the poetical friend of 
publish ‘The Robbers,’ and went to only asylum for German poets. There,| Schiller, died at Hamburg, deprived of 
Stuttgard with but twenty-two cents in| at least, they are sure of their daily|the necessaries of life. The author, 
his pocket. Schiller, after having pro-| bread. Hear what he says of Germany.|Sonneburg, blew his brains out. De 
duced the ‘ Robbers,” ‘ Fiesco,’ ‘ Cabals |‘ No people are so harassed as the people | Kleist, the author of ‘ Katchen of Heil- 
and Love,’ was refused by a servant girl| of Germany. One finds’ there, artisans, | broun,’ and of the ‘ Prince of Hambarg,’ 
he loved, because he had no trade; that/ priests, thinkers, but no men; nothing two pieces which yielded more than a 
sublime poet would have perished in holy but is profaned; nothing great but! million to the publisher, and a great num-~ 
want without the friendship of Goethe. | is degraded. Its studious youth are full ber of charming novels also, blew his 
Goethe procured for him a professorship|of love, poetry and hope; but observe | brains out. Lessmann, the novelist, hang 
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himself, between Leipsic and Wittem- 
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genius, is to declare him ‘ good game,’ | 


_ - —— a a 


country, whilst continuing their preda- 


birg, on a tree under which Luther was/as they used to say, Come on, he is a_ tory habits. 


buried. Enk von der Burg, monk and 
poet, to whom are attributed the dramas 
to which the nephew of the count Munch 


Bellinghausen has put his name, has/tyrannized over as he. That being is 


just drowned himself in the Danube. 
Enk was the professor of the young 
count. After his death they found at his 
house the rough copy of two dramas ; 
* Griseldis,’ and ‘ The Child of the Des- 
ert,’ which have made so much noise on 
the German stage. The young count 
alone received the glory. 
death of Enk, the nephew of the presi- 
dent of the diet, with the aim to reinstate 
himself, has endeavored to produce anoth- 
er play, but it has been every where put 
down without the least opposition. 

‘** Alexandre Fisscher died in misery 
at St. Petersburg, also Von Haupt at 
Paris. Raimund, poet and actor at the 
same time, the author of so many en- 
chanting pieces, ful] of humor and pro- 
found philosophy, blew his brains out. 
Louise Brachmann, a delightful roman- 
cer, threw herself in the Elbe near Halle. 
Gunderode, the nun, the friend and teach- 
er of Bettina, a delicate and sentimental 
poetess, who published her poems under 
the fictitious name of Tyan, stabbed her- 
self. Charlotte Stieglitz, a supeyior po- 


etess, wife of an indifferent poet whom) 


she loved but could not admire, also 
stabbed herself in 1835. Only yesterday 
the German papers announced that count 
Nicholas Lenau, the lyric and epic poet, 


about to be married to the daughter of a/ 


Senator of Frankfort, had just been taken 
to a mad house ; there is no hope of sav- 
ing him.”’ 

I listened, absorbed in the most painful 
reflections. 

‘* Ah,”’ cried my friend, ‘* those who 
become crazy are not the most unfortu- 
nate.”’ 

** Well,” said I, ‘‘ to what cause do 
you attribute so much misfortune? ”’ 

‘*The causes are numerous,’’ ans- 
wered he. ‘* Just see; genius exists 


Since the| 


Jew. There exists one being in Ger- | 


|many who sympathizes with the poet, but 


|as unhappy and as much enslaved and 


‘the German woman.”’ 
ALexaNnpre Werte. 





For the Harbinger. 


| CANNIBALISM. 
| PERVERSION OF HUMAN LIFE AND INCO- 
| HERENCE OF MAN WITH THE ANIMAL 
CREATION THROUGH HIS SELFISH APPRO- 
PRIATION OF THEIR BODIES. 

(Continued from p. 263.) 


In the last number, we considered the 
| Divine law on this subject, as that law is 
refracted by the soul of man. 
‘first the verdict of its collective senti- 
|ment, then proceeding to its analysis, 


| 


|that of the four cardinal Affective pas- | 


sions, and then we considered the reflec- 

| tion of these passional principles in the 

| organism of man, under the head of or- 

|g 

| firmation of individual experience in the 
In look- 


ing from the individual point of view, 


history of classes and nations. 


| this collective experience will fall rather 
_under the head of 


Reflection, 

|Which is the manifestation of God's 
| will in nature, or to speak more definite- 
‘ly, in all spheres external to our self- 
consciovsness. 

Among the indications drawn from this 
sonree, the most prominent feature is 
‘this, —that among the granivorous and 
| frugivorous creatures, social aggregation 
is the law and isolation the exception, 


| and that among the carnivora, isolation is | 


the law and social aggregation the excep- 
‘tion.* This coincides with the domi- 
‘nance of the social character among the 
vegetable-eating savages, whose freedom 
| from industrial oppression allows us to 
| judge of their natural tendencies. 

| It results from a double cause : Ist. 


We took | 


| ganic refraction, concluding by the con-| 


In connection with the present rapid 
increase of population and the insufficient 
territory left to the people by the monop- 
olies of landholders, this becomes a point 
of vast importance. 
| 2d. The appropriation of the bodies of 
| other animals to our own, literally organ- 
(izes in the character, which is the spirit- 
‘ual expression of that body, the spirit of 


oppression, of conflict and incoherence, 
Of a life sustained by violence and treach- 
ery, fraud and force are the natural ex- 
pressions. Our devouring of animals and 
our isolated and competitive industry 
-and households, or organic cannibalism 
and industrial cannibalism, are naturally 
affiliated. They act and react upon each 
other. 

Man becomes a beast of prey, and the 
social league of human brotherhood, (per- 
haps the infantile series of Eden,) is 
broken up; each like the wolf or the 
tiger makes his lair apart. 


No sooner in 
seeking to regain his lost purity, does 
man renounce the habit of prey, than he 
feels the necessity for higher forms of 
social life than are consistent with the 
parcelling and incoherence of interests 
,and with the superficial and coarse rela- 
‘tions in which the greater number of 
/souls now dragging out their purgatorial 
term, stand to their natural brothers. 
They need a communion of spiritual life 
as a substitute for the gross and bloody 
‘communion of animal life which they 
They need to feel 
the tide of Divine love flowing through 
them and into them in a free, a holy 
communion, unchecked by any thought 
of violence, by any chance of antago- 
nism. 

| The ideal character, during periods of 
social and organic incoherence, is an in- 
‘dividualism, never forgetting its own 
personality, the dignity of etiquette which 
‘builds between itself and others an iron 
| palisade, highly polished, finely carved 
‘and glittering with brass knobs, — ad- 


have left below them. 


every where, but there is not every where The greater space necessary to sustain | mitting through its fret-work some 


the sun to unfold its flowers and ripen 


ithe ecarnivora. A life which it has re- 


glimpses into the garden it surrounds, 


its fruits. You cannot cultivate genius | quired several years to develop furnishing | but impassable. 


with money. What it needs is love, 
overflowing love, love always. Glory is 
nothing bat the apotheosis of admiration, 
and admiration is love. But that im- 
pulse of the heart, those flashes which 


| them only the meal of a day, their num- 
| bers in each grade of the animal king- 
'dom, must bear but a small proportion to 


| those subsisting on the products of the 
'soil. A Laplander cannot live in com- 


Of Harmonie society, the tone must be 
a continual influx and reflux of being, 
sweet and free as the life of nature, 
where great friendly trunks, 
whose branches overarch a sward of wild 


among 


' , 
spring from the soul to enlighten an en-| fort unless he owns a herd of more than | flowers, the joyous song-birds glanee and 
tire people and carry it even beyond the | a hundred reindeer, and occupies as much | chase each other through the sunny foli- 
poet and the genius, you find only in| space as twenty or thirty men living by! age. 


France. The French people are natur- 
ally a dramatic people. In the heart of 
the German people there is only a small 
lyric vein giving forth but few drops of 
amber. In France the poet is loved ; in 
Germany he is feared and*condemned. 
To say of a man in Germany: He is a 


agriculture. 
quires large uninhabited tracts of coun- 
| try. The Indians of America could never 
| multiply so as effectually to populate the 


| ——— 


* This exception falls almost entirely upon 
| those creatures which are the hieroglyphics o 


| subversive Friendship, such as the Dog genus. 





The carnivorous habit re-| Here we are led to speak of the more 


refined and exquisite sensibility of our 
various organs, developed under the use 
of a vegetable diet, which thus multiplies 
'and intensifies our relations with nature. 


r| But this is properly a branch of refrac- 
tion, and as I have no new facts on the 
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subject, I content myself with a reference | Jess such food is first prepared by cook-| diffracted light of revelation shines for 
to Dr. Lamb, Graham, and others who! ing.’ (Page 73, Vol. 1.) The light of| many millions of the human race, and 
have elaborated it more especially in this refraction from man’s own organism, and | its word is against cannibalism in all its 
point of view. See also the life of Cas- that of reflection from the structure of | forms. 
par Hauser. [tis among the compensa- the lower creatures most nearly approach-| The Magian religion which still num- 
tions of subversion that the want of ing him, equally condemn and deny them | bers many votaries in the Eastera coun- 
development and education spares us the his carnivorous habits, aud signalize | tries, is, whether we credit history or the 
tortures which we should otherwise ex- them as one of those perversions into | lives of its believers, one of the purest 
perience from the discords and villanous which he has fallen during the moral and | and noblest expressions of Divine truth 
outrages of all beauty and harmony,’ physical disease incidental to the infaney | which the earth has received. Alone, 
which surround us alike morally and of his race upon the planet. for many centuries, since their first emi- 
physically. Happy in their stupidity,! There is another and the most interest-| gration to India the Parsees have maia- 
the mass of our race pass through life jing species of reflection which it will be | tained amid intestine wars and oppres- 
without observing, without any more defi-| necessary entirely to omit. It is that | sions on every side, inviolate peace with- 
nite consciousness than a sort of night-| which should correspond to spiritual or/ out slavish submission. There is one 
mare, of the real character of what is passional attraction. To obtain its ver- | partial exception where they joined an 
doing around them, of what they are dict, we should need that communication | oppressed nation and assisted in the vin- 
dojng themselves. with higher orders of life, and with the | dication of its liberties against an ia- 
This stupidity, torpor of soul and jphabitants of other planets from whieh | vader. 
sense, is, however, incompatible with _we are excluded by the quarantine under | This beautiful faith so kindred to that 
progress; we must suffer, we must appre- which the earth lies during its period of | of Christ in its morality, and whose influ- 
ciate, before we can attain anything high- disease and subversion. ence on the practice of life may well call 
er. This is no time for a little more! The light of Divine truth flows first; 2 blush to the face of Christians; this 
sleep and a little more slumber. The directly into the soul of man, in his at-| faith whieh, searching with childlike wis- 
brutal antagonism in which we live is) ¢ractions and native instinets, so that he dom into the mysteries of nature, saw in 
insufferable. When we have organized may become by studying them a law the all-animating Sun the body of God, 
Christianity upon the earth, let who will | unto himself. (Refraction.) | has condemned as offensive to God the 
preach contentment. We cannot now) gq. God speaks to man _ through | Violent death and the mutual devouring of 
spare any faculty of perception, any sen- | nature or the life external to his con-| his creatures. 
timent of the evil about us. sciousness, which through the avenue of | 3d. The Judeo-Christian. We have 
Returning from this digression, We sense is reflected on his soul, and affects|2lready in the 16th No. quoted from 
observe in the animal kingdom not only him through a sympathy based upon uni-| Genesis the original declaration of the 
the general characters of the granivora versal analogy, which connects him with | Divine will on this subject. Afterwards 
and carnivora, but family characters such jhe earth as the pivotal expression of its; When the Israelites wandered in the 
as among those of the mammalia, the jjfe. (Reflection. ) | wilderness, undergoing in the sublime 
cheirotheria, including the bimana and| 34. There are special revelations | temple of nature a lustration from the 
quadrumana of Cuvier, to which man be- which correspond to the diffraction of | Servile and civilized habits they had coa- 
longs by the analogies of his anatomical jight. If a ray of the sun entering | ‘racted in Egypt, so that standing before 
structure. These creatures, in their natu- through a erevice into a dark room, fall | God in their manhood, they might set te 
ral state, subsist on fruits and on vegetable upon some object which stops it, a shad- | the nations the example of a people re- 
products, although like man they are ca-| dow of the prismatic colors will be flung deemed in unity and marching to the ac- 
pable, through a perverted education, of from that object, thus presenting amid | complishment of its terrestrial destiny, — 
carnivorous habits. Man has behind, the! the darkness a spectrum of the develop- at this time when, if ever a manifestation 
grinding teeth, fitted for the comminution ments which light undergoes in what we| of special Providence existed, it existed 
of grains and roots, and not the scissors! may call its material! incarnations. for Israel, we observe as one of the con- 
teeth of the carnivora; before, the cut-| Thus amid the darkness of the past, ditions of their regeneration, a vegetahie 
ting teeth of the frugivora and those the divine truth streamed in upon the | regimen. Not only was this necessitated 
called canine are also of this type. He) souls of prophets, and created round by the conditions in which such a journey 
has none fit for tearing raw flesh, and the' them a hale in which were visible the | must have been performed, but we find 
grinding motion of his jaw results from a/ colors of Passional harmony in the far; them whea depending more directly on 
development of the pterygoid muscles | future. | the Lord for their daily bread, supplied 
peculiar to the granivora, and ess®ntially; Of such diffractions, anticipations, re-| with manna. We read that it was only 
differing from the vertical motion which | yelations, which have been made to dif- | when in the hardness and rebellion of 
corresponds to the scissors teeth of the) ferent nations at different epochs, we their old perversion they were turning to 
carnivora. The length of his alimentary | know but few. Of those few the Judean | the flesh pots of Egypt, that with an ex- 
canal is again characteristic, and confirms | religion, the Hindoo and the Magian, es- | pression of rebuke and displeasure, the 
the former analogies. Cuvier, impressed | pecially treat of this subject. The Hin- /quails were sent as a temporary adapta- 
with these facts, speaks thus in his! doo religion proclaimed the sacredness of | tion to their weakness. This reminds us 
‘* Regne Animal.”’ ‘life. It presents in this as in other | of the miracle recorded of Jesus in the 
‘* Man appears formed to nourish him- | points claims upon our respect. There | great draught of fishes. We are not 
self chiefly on roots, fruits, and the suc-/|js no religion which has moulded pro- here to question the truth or authenticity 
culent parts of vegetables. His hands foundly so large a population for so long of what we find in the Scriptures. 
inake it easy for him to gather them; the a period and amid all those incongruities Such as they are, they have served a pur- 
shortness and moderate strength of his and abominations with which it has been! pose, and we would simply remark that in 
jaws, the equal length ef his canine) filled by the falsehood of priestcraft, | all revelation there is an important dis- 
teeth with the others, and the tubercular! there will be found germs of rare truth| tinction to be made between absolute 
character of his molars, permit him | and beauty which the future will appre-| principles which are true essentially, and 
neither to graze nor to devour flesh, un-| ciate. Such as it is, it contains whatever | practical adaptations to times, men, and 
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circumstances which are true » only ane | eae, and if prophecy was meant to 
dentally. The excellence of a religion as | guide and to encourage man, not to mock 
of a political code, and its truest claim to | and tantalize him, then the mystical signi- 
our respect and confidence is the combi-| fication must imply the truth of the lite- | 
nation of these two elements. It must be) ral, and be so far coincident with it, that | 
intelligible and adapted to those it is! men of plain anderstandings, not initiated | 
given to, with all their meannesses and into the mysteries of priesteraft, shall | 
perversions: it must not require too) find a true meaning in the prophecy, so 
much of them, or it will accomplish far as it has any meaning for them. | 
nothing, and yet its essential principle | This prophecy must remain incompre- | 
must shine above the mists of its age’s hensible until we penetrate the secret of | 
error and prejudice, a beacon to all na-| nature, universal analogy, which recog- | 
tions and all times, and confirm itself in nizing man as the pivot of Creation, and | 
the conscience of Humanity as that con- | all lower types of the natural kingdoms, 
science gains force and intelligence. It is | as mirroring his passions and their social 
thus with the doctrine of Love, bound-| effects, finds in the tiger or the rattle- | 
less universal Love enfolding every crea- /snake only pictures of social vice, which | 
ture in the circle of its charity. Vio- upon the harmonic development of the | 
lence, bloodshed are abhorent to its very | passions on a foundation of united inter- 
nature. It is an insult to question it on | ests in the Passional Series will be re- 
such a subject. This statement appeals | placed by their harmonic anti-types, as 
to the instinct, to the sentiment of the beneficent in their character as the pas- 
Christian. It is not a subject for argu- | sions of Nero or a Borgia, transformed 
ment — How could Christ have been a’ ‘by the influence of a true social sphere. 

butcher? The literal sense of this prophecy is the 








to prophecy, the light of diffraction is | purified organisms, and not foul carcasses 
very clear upon this subject. Soaring in | supported by cannibalism, and filled with 


coarse and discordant facts of the present! the bodies in which souls, attuned to 
subversion ceased to hamper the spirit of| passional harmonies, can fitly express 
the seer ; through his liberated conscious- | themselvee. 





ness, the real nature of man, the genuine | To be Continued. 
aspiration of the soul of his race, speak | sinlilaillncsieiihshaiaenittenncdiiamii 

and proclaim themselves: there is noth-| TOMY DAUGHTER LILY. 
ing unnatural in prophecy. A prophet | BY PHILIP PENDLETON COOKE. 


is a man of deep, catholic, liberated 


F : Six changeful vears are gone, Lily, 
sympathy, and he prophesies truth in - : 


Since you were born to be 


his ecstatic moments, because, “At-| 4 darling to your mother good, 

tractions are proportional to essential | A happiness to me. 

Destinies.”’ | A little shivering, feeble thing, 
The aspirations and desires of man are | You were, to touch and view, 


prophetical of their fulfilment in a period | at wo ceate sn0.0. prpenaye Ae 
. . ‘ ? Your baby eyes of blue. 
of humanitary growth which, in compari | 


son with the years of evil and disap- You fastened on our hearts, Lily, 
pointment, will bear the ratio of the es- he dog Yo aa 900 N- 


. ; ; And beauty grew upon your cheeks 
sential to the exceptional destiny. lind deogeuii’ ta your eve; 
: ) ye 5 


“The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, | A year made dimples in your cheeks 
and the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; and | And plumped your little feet, 
the calf and the young lion and the fatling to- And you had learned some merry ways 
gether ; and a little chikd shall lead them. Which we thought very sweet. 

“ And the cow and the bear shall feed; their | 
young ones shall lie down together: and the | 
lion sha]! eat straw like the ox. 

“ And the sucking child shall play on the hole | 

{ 
| 


| 
| 
j 
} 


And when the first sweet word, Lily, 
Your wee mouth learned to say, 

Your mother kissed it fifty times 
And marked the famous day. 


of the asp, and the weaned child shal] put his I know not, even now, my dear, 


hand on the cockatrice’s den. 

“They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my | 
holy mountain : for the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lorp, as the waters cover | 
the sea.” When you were four years old, Lily, 
ae The vulgar argument on such momar | You were my little friend, 


bt id shel ja tical, And we had walks and nightly plays, 
By ' ae we ee And talks without an end. 


: att 
figurative. They are really symbolic in | | You little ones are sometimes wise, 
this sense, that their terms of language | For you are undefiled ; 


If it were quite a word, 
But your proud mother surely knew 
For she the sound had heard. 


are inadequate to do more than suggest to| —A grave grown man will start to hear 
the imagination the full meaning of the | The strange words of a child. 
prophet. But if common gense is to have; — When care pressed on our house, Lily, 


anything to do with the interpretation of| Pressed with an iron hand — 


the luminous ether of inspiration, the the germs of animal putrefaction, are | 


When from law and ordinance we turn | body of its mystical sense, as refined and | 

















































I hated mankind for the wrong 
Which festered in the land ; 

But when I read your young, frank face, 
Its meanings sweet and good, 

My charities grew clear again, 
I felt my brotherhood. 


And sometimes it would be, Lily, 
My faith in God grew cold, 

For I saw virtue go in rags, 
And vice in cloth of gold: 

But in your innocence, my child, 
And in your mother’s love, 

I learned those lessons of the heart 
Which fasten it above. 


At last our cares are gone, Lily, 
And peace is back again, 

As you have seen the sun shine out 
After the gloomy rain ; 

In the good land where we were born 
We may be happy still, 

A life of love will bless our home,— 
The house upon the hill. 


Thanks to your gentle face, Lily! 
Its innocence was strong 

To keep me constant to the right 
When tempted by the wrong. 

The little ones were dear to him 
Who died upon the Rood — 

1 ask his gentle care for you 
And for your mother good. 


FLORENCE VANE. 
BY PHILIP PENDLETON COOKE, 
1 loved thee long and dearly 


Florence Vane ; 

My life’s bright dream and early 
Hath come again ; 

I renew in my fond vision, 
My heart's dear pain, 

My hope and thy derision, 
Florence Vane. 


The ruin lone and hoary, 
The ruin old, 

Where thou didst hark my story 
At even told, — 

That spot —the hues Elysian 
Of sky and plain — 

I treasure in my vision, 
Florence Vane. 


Thou wast lovelicr than the roses 
In their prime ; 

Thy voice excelled the closes 
Of sweetest rhyme ; 

Thy heart was as a river 

- Without a main. 

Would I had loved thee never, 
Florence Vane! 


But fairest, coldest wonder, 
Thy glorious clay 

Lieth the green sod under — 
Alas the day! 

And it boots not to remember 
Thy disdain — 

To quicken love’s pale ember, 
Florence Vane. 


The lilies of the valley 
By young graves weep ; 

The pansies love to dally 
Where maidens sleep ; 

May their bloom, in beauty vying 
Never wane, 

Where thine earthly part is lying, 
Florence Vane. 





—_— 
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RESULTS OF CIVILIZATION. 

Great Britain contains land to the ex- 
tent of 51,000,000 of acres; 33,792,450 
acres tilled, and 17,207,550 acres untilled. 
Population, 18,000,000, souls and bodies. 

It is customary to reckon population 


only as sou/s ; for this there are two rea- | 


sons: Ist. The soil being all preappro- 
priated by a class of landholders, who, in 
Great Britain, form between one-twelfth 
and one-thirteenth of the people, and who 
have full legal right to drive the rest into 
the sea, if such course should seem most 
cunducive to their interests, —it would 
be inconsistent to consider the people as 
having bodies, while no provision exists 
for feeding and clothing them. 2d. The 
mass, being reduced to laboring machines, 
the natural existence of their sou/s might 


be forgotten or denied in consequence of 


the suppression of all chances for their 
development, were not the fact thus for- 
mally asserted in the census. 

The area of Great Britain stands to its 
population in the ratio of two acres 
tilled, and one untilled, to each individual. 
McCulloch gives the income of Great 
Britain at £300,000,000, a ratio of eighty- 
three dollars to each individual. 
5,124,926 heads of families, there are 
3,135,239 engaged on the soil and in 
manufactures, besides those in handicrafts 
and retail trades, which make the last 
number 4,469,136. 
these, more than four-fifths of the whole, 
is estimated at £133,721,315. Deduct- 
ing voly one-third of this for the profits 
of retail trade, would leave for whule 
number of producers of all classes, 
£99,157,544, or about $37 per year to 
each person ; so that if the whole profit 
of the producers were averaged amongst 
them and that of the non-producers like- 
wise, each producer would gain one-fourth 
This 
however, would give a very imperfect 
idea of the actual distribution. In Great 
Britain, out of 18,000,000, there are 
only 


as much as each non-producer. 


127,000 persons with an income from £5 to 200 
22,000 « - 200 to 1,000 
3,000 - ? s 1,000 to 5,000 
600 * S " above 5,000 
Colquhoun computes persons able to live 
without daily labor, at 47,000; or, with 
their families, 234,000 individuals, and 
16,800,000 liviag from hand to mouth. 
This makes no allowance for stoppage of 
work, so common since the almost daily 
intervention of aew machinery, whose 


power increases much faster than the_ 


population, and which now in Great 
Britain, equals the labor of 600,000,000 
men, and could perform ten times the 
work required of it. The noamber of 
paupers, vagrants, aad criminals there, is 
1,800,000, or one-tenth of the whole 


census; causing a tax for the support of , 
crime and pauperism, which, being fixed| results of labor in Great Britain with 


Out of 


The total income of 
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Mr. Jelinger Symons, comparing the 


chiefly upon the necessaries of life, falls| other countries, gives us the following 
principally apon the poor, operating in a) table: 





compound method to multiply the paupers Ane Re 

and criminals: Ist. By taking from the gin, ys cede 
laborer already scaree able to exist, the | First class mechanics, i < ed 3e “ 
means of living ; thus aiding disease and an 66 00 14 
mora! palsy from exeessive toil and priva- | Spacing Laney Os: 6 $ w6 22 


tion, in crippling him for self-support. | 
2d. By setting a premium on impotence 
and crime, since the disabled and the 
criminal are exempted from that suffering 
for the necessaries of life, which destroys 
the honest laborer. 

Parliamentary statistics on the yearly 
earnings of average laborers obtaining 
average employment in day, job, and | House rent,....-csecceccsreeseees neces 28 Od 


We subjoin details of the weekly ex- 
penditure of some of the most industrious 
and frugal of the working families in the 

neighborhood of Coventry, in the year 
1839. Family of five persons, man, 
wife, and three children, earning fourteen 
shillings per week. 


harvest work, with all advantages except | l 1-2 cwt. ee 


parish relief, gave from 856 parishes, 1 Ib. candles, ....ccccsccccccceecccecses sO 
[27 27s 10d; : includi arnings | 
£97 Tis 10d; and including the YE ee cosccantrarensteccaecoeet 


of a wife and four children, aged fourteen, | Milk, 1 pint each day 


Soap, soda, salt,..sececeeecesersceeeeeesO 


eleven, eight, and five, adding £13 19s! Piour, 1 2-2 stoue, with youn and anu 
10d, equal to £41 14s 8d. Seventy-one; This will make 27 Ibs. of bread, and at 
parishes reported this sum inadequate for| 3 meals a day, is only 4 oz. per meal 

It gives about £7, or nearly | — each person. 

$ 35 a year, to the individual, coinciding | P°%e®, 2} Ibe----+---+eeeeeee oreo ee oD 


~ 


E, B BSS Uilbncccconeccccccecquceenest 
with the above caleulation, from other | +r... anttin 0 


data. This The | Bacon, bullock’s liver, or other coarse meat,1 
wages of hand-loom weavers was re-| Clothes, haberdashery, &c.........s.++s01 
duced in 1835, to one-third of their wages 
in 1815. (See Report of House of Com-| 
mons in 1835.) The bed consists of a bag of straw, 

From 1797 to 1804, a weaver could | 29d for their clothing, this elass depend a 
earn 26s 8d per week, equal to 100 lbs. | great deal oa friendship and charities. 
flour, or 826 Ibs. potatoes, er 55 Ibs. | This expenditure implies the management 
In 1834,|0f a good house-wife in the families ia 
wages had gradually fallen to 5s 6d per| Which it was registered. 


| 
week. 


eave © 


subsistence. 


wreov 


cuntinually falls. 





‘Fllieéeces<coceanmae 


meat; average 281 !bs. of food. 


| Out of the residue of this fund, amount- 
ing to £0 Os Od, the provident laborer is 
| to husband for times of sickness, of fail- 
cious circle of civilized industry, to in- | “Fe of work, for the nursery, for setting 
crease the number of laborers employed | bis elder children up in the world, for 
in those branches. The laborer engaged | beoks and papers, music, amusements, 
in them, generally knows no other busi-| fer education, for the attendance of dée- 
ness, or finds all preoccupied by more | Yine worship, and for coffins and funerals, 
skilful hands. Absolutely living from| 494 if these are not sufficient motives to 
hand to mouth, be would starve while} poor to economize their surplus 
waiting a chance, or going through the | imcome in the Savings Banks provided 
neeessary apprenticeship, supposing him | fet that purpose, they have the exborta- 
|lons, persuasive or indignant, and the 
excellent advice of their wealthy neigh 
bors. 

So incorrigibly vicious, however, is the 
character of the poor, that despite all 


This fall of wages, consequent upon 
industrial competition, tends, in the vi- 


pussessed of enough moral energy to at- 
tempt it. Thus fixed, and wages falling, 
he cannot live by himself, therefore mar- 
ries, and he with his wife manage to sup- 


port themselves on their joint earnings. 








The children are early trained to the 
same employment, no other lying open, 


‘so that when a family consists of five 


and two of the children are 
above eight years old, their joint weekly 
earnings will amount to 12 or 14 shillings 
per week. $1 32 per week for five per- 
sons, gives 26 cents and 4 mills each, and 


persons, 





these conditions, so eminently favorable 
to the practive of virtue and Hindooe 
Christianity, they act with such disregard 
tu the welfare of their families and the 
scandal of their fellow citizens, that the 
outlay in drunkenness, after every allow- 
ance for reasonable couviviality, is above 
fifteen millions a year, throughont the 


for a day’s support, 3 and 3-4 cents. | kingdom ; the poor rates amount w four 


They require the services of their children 
early, and even if they could spare them, | 
have no means of bringing them up to 
other employment. 


millions, and the aanual cest ef punishing 
and repressing crime, to more than tea 





* Difference in favor 


of England, after adding 


one-third for greater cost of food. 
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millions more, — items which equal the 
whole interest of the national debt. 

It might be supposed that the gradu- 
ated diminution of wages of which we 


have spoken, would have a salutary effect | 


on this spirit of licentious extravagance. 
On the contrary, however, the number of 
individuals charged with serious offences 
is in England five times greater than it 
was thirty years ago. In Ireland it is six 
times, and in Scotland twenty-seven 
times. In Glasgow, nearly 30,000 per- 
sons are brutally drunk every Saturday 
night, and every twelfth house is a grog 
shop. In Dublin, 60,000 of these im- 
provident wretches had past in one year 
through the fever hospital, having got 
sick with the most perfect recklessness of 
the public expense. It has been consid- 
ered fabuluus when narratives of life in 


India have represented the pariahs as | 


feeding upon putrid carcasses; but the 
papers which now reach us by every 
steamer, in their regular bulletins of the 
application of Malthusian principles in 
Ireland, removing the surplus population 
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thrown out of employment by the extra | nutrition. Having been subject to the prolong- 
productiveness of the machine ele labor of an animal—his physical. energy 


ies to work the same oember of hears, | his mind in supine inaction — the atftis 
’ 


| zan has neither moral dignity, nor intellectual 


and w be entiefed with necrly the come) nor organic strength to resist the seductions of 


rate of wages as before. The. extra | appetite. His wife and children, too frequent. 
number of pieces produced, went to the | |y subjected to the same process, are unable to 
warehouse of the capitalist, and by re-| cheer his remaining moments of Icisure. Do- 
ducing them in price, he forced them over _mestic economy is neglected —domestic com- 
the markets of the world. The reduced forts are unknown, A meal of the coarsest 


price occasioned an increased demand. | food is prepared with heedless haste, and de- 
| voured with equal precipitation. Home has no 


Capital flowed in that direction » MANU | other relation to him than that of shelter—few 
facturers and merchants muljtipled and_ pleasures are there —it chiefly presents to him 


grew rich, and the number of hands em- 4 scene of physical exhaustion, from which he 
ployed, instead of being ultimately de- is glad to escape. Himself impotent of all the 
cteased, was increased until it reached | distinguishing aims of bis species, he sinks into 


the number of about 1.200.000: with | sensual sloth, or revels in more degrading licen- 
’ y , | 


ie ...__ | tiousness. His house is ill-furnished, unclean- 
_whose cundition, Parliamentary statistics | ' . 
i d lie aad ‘nted.?” ily, often ill-ventilated, perhaps damp; his food, 
_— i ae aa — - , | from want of forethought and domestic econo- 
Here is an extract from Dr. Kay's re- "my, is meagre and innutricious ; he is debilitat- 


| port on the Factory System. _ed and hypochondriacal, and falls the victin of 
“The population employed in the cotton dissipation,” 


: factories rises at five o’clock in the morning, | “The City of Glasgow exhibits so extraordi- 
| works in the mill from six till eight, and returns | nary an example, during the last fifty years, of 
| home for half an hour or forty minutes to break- | yn. progress of population, opulence, and ‘all 
| fast. This meal generally consists of tea or | the external symptoms of prosperity, and at the 


| coffee, with a little bread. Oatmeal porridge is 


sometimes, but of late rarely, used, and chiefly 


| 
i 
| 





same time of the utter inadequacy of all these 





by starvation, show sach facts there as of py the men; but the stimulus of tea is pre- 
frequent occurrence. ferred, and especially by the women. The tea 
In Liverpool and Manchester, chief is almost always bad, and sometimes of a dele- 
commercial and manufactariag centres of | terious quality ; the infusion is weak, and little 
England, where the gigantic enterprise | % © milk is added. “The operatives return to 
f y : | the mills and workshops until twelve o’clock, 
of production and exchange bring the | h une th eltheial the a A ; 
four quarters of the globe under tribute oe aa a 7% . - ne aa i aa 
»| those who obtain the lower rate wages, this 

and the elevating influences of civilization | meal generally consists of boiled potatoes. The 


are seen in all their refinement, we find | mess of potatoes is put into one large dish; | 


this depraved class inhabiting dark, damp, | melted lard or butter is poured upon them, and 

confined, ill-ventilated and dirty cellars, | * few peices of fried fat bacon are sometimes 

39,000 in Liverpvol, and 15,000 in Man-| mingled with them, and but seldom a little 

enuiy betag one-Gifth and a eighth | 2° The family sits round the table, and 
’ : 


: ss each rapidly appropriates his portion on a plate, 
respectively of the population of those or they all plunge their spoons into the dish, 


places,—thus increasing the mortality and with an animal eagerness satisfy the crav- 
by fever, 35 per cent. ings of their appitite. At the expiration of the 

‘* The advantages of free trade, now so) hour they are all again employed in the work- 
much insisted on as a panacea, are in- shops or mills, where they continue until 
creased cheapness and increased demand jevten o/ehock, or a inten Sone, wha Gay gar 
from extended markets. Manchester | 
possessed al] the advantages in this re- 


town or country. Improvements in ma- | tages separated by narrow, unpaved, and almost 


chinery by Watt and Arkwright, and pestilential streets, in an atmosphere loaded | 
ith the smoke and exhalations of a large man- | 


peculiar advantages of situation, opened | er at % i 
: : ufacturing city. e operatives are congregat- 

o it the markets of the world. D bees : 

— ial f Indi It im ed in rooms and workshops during twelve hours 

ported raw mars rial from India, manufac- | oF the day, in an enervating, heated atmosphere, 

tured it, sent it back, and yet undersold | which is frequently loaded with dust or filaments 


the Indian who works for two pence a| of cotton, or impure from constant respiration, 


day, in his own market. Improvements | or from other causes. They are engaged in an 
in machinery enabled one man to do employment which absorbs their attention, and 


the work that it had required two hundred /unremittingly employs their physical energies. 
; | They are drudges who watch the movements, 


men to do before; and here one would and assist the operations of a mighty material 


think, that if the extra produce were di- | force, which toils with an energy ever uncon- 
vided fairly between the capitalist or | scious of fatigue. The persevering labor of the 
owner of the machine, and the operative, | operative must rival the mathematical precision, 
there was plenty of room for the improve- | the incessant motion, and the exhaustless power 


ment of his condition. Butdid it increase | — eel i be al 
. . 7 : . | resu total abstraction of every moral an 
his leisure’ No. Were his wages in- | oe + 


oli Sok Dilints emi einai Gil eae intellectual stimulus, the absence of variety, 
Cres ' 5 "| banishment from the grateful air and the cheer- 


than he did before? No; or for a very |ing influences of light, the physical energies | 
short time, for the competition of those | are exhausted by incessant toil and imperfect | 


erally again indulge in the use of tea, often | 
mingled with spirits, accompanied by a little | 
‘bread. The population nourished on this ali- | 
spect that free trade could give to any ment is crowded into one dense mass, in cot- | 


of the machine. Hence, besides the negative | 


| resources to keep pace either with the moral or 
| spiritual wants of the people, or provide ade- 
, quate funds for the alleviation of their distress- 
| es, that it is deserving of particular considera- 
| tion, 

| “It appears from Dr. Acland’s admirable Sta- 
| tistics of Glasgow, that Population, Custom- 
| House Duties, Harbor-Dues, and Post-Office 
| Revenue of the City, have stood, in the under- 
mentioned years, as follows :— 


Years. Population. Custom- House 
Duties. 


1770 31,000 ; 
1801 83,769 £3,124 in 1812 
1831 202 426 72,053 17 4 
1839 290,000 468,974 12 2 


Years. Harbor Dues. Post-Office. 
1770 £149 0 10 £33,771 
1801 3,319 16 1 23,328 
1831 296 18 5 35,642 
1839 459871610 47,527” 
In the seven years from 1830 to 1837, 
the subscriptions for interna] charities 
were £114,800. £20,000 besides were 
levied annually for support of pvor, ina 
addition to private charities, but have 
proved as nothing to balance the progress 
of destitution and suffering inherent in an 
industrial system whieh, based on com- 
petition of interests, organizes incohe- 
| rence and waste. Glasgow exhibits, says 
| the able and indefatigable Dr. Cowan : 


“A frightful state of mortality, unequalled, 
perhaps, in any city in Britain. The prevalence 
of fever presents obstacles to the promotion of 
| social improvement among the lower classes, 
and is productive of an amount of human mis- 
ery credible only to those who have witnessed 
it. (Cowan’s Vital Statistics of Glasgow, p. 
14.) The extraordinary progress of mortality 
which has, as already shown, declined frow 1 in 
41 in 1823, to 1 in 24 in 1837, while the annual 
average mortality of London is about 1 in 36, 
and over all England 1 in 51, affords too melan- 
choly a confirmation of this observation. And 
the following is the account given of the Glas- 
gow poor by a very intelligent observer, Mr. 
Symonds, the Government Commissioner for 
examining into the condition of the hand-loom 
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fluctuating population of from 15,000 to 30,000 
persons. This quarter consists of a labyrinth 
of lanes, out of which numberless entrances 
lead into smal] square courts, each with a dung 
hill reeking in the centre. Revolting as was 
the outward appearance of these places, I was 
little prepared for the filth and destitution with- 
in. In some of these lodging rooms, (visited at 
night,) we found a whole lair of human beings 
littered along the floor, sometimes fifteen or 
twenty, some clothed and some naked; men, 
women, and children, huddled promiscuously 
together. Their bed consisted of a layer of 
musty straw intermixed with rags. There was 
generally little or no furniture in these places ; 
the sole article of comfort was a fire. Theiv- 
ing and prostitution constitute the main sources 
of the revenue of this population, No pains 
seem to be taken to purge this Augean 
pandemonium ; this nucleus of crime, filth, and 
pestilence, existing in the centre of the second 
city of the empire.’ ” 


“Of all the effects which the progress of 
civilization produces, there is none so deplora- 
ble as the degradation of the human character 
which arises from the habits of the manufactur- 
ing classes. The assemblage of large bodies of 
men in one place; the close confinement to 
which they are subjected ; the promiscuous in- 
tercourse of the sexes at an early period of life; 
and the debasement of intellect which arises 
from uniformity of occupation, all conspire to 
degrade and corrupt mankind. Persons unac- 
quainted with the manners of the lower orders 
in the great manufacturing cities of Britain, 
can form no adequate conception of the habits 
which prevail among them. In Glasgow, at 
this moment, (1840,) there are 3,000 public 
houses among 290,000 persons included in 58,- 


000 families ; being nearly one public-house for 


every 20 families. The number of inhabited 
houses is about 30.000, so that every tenth 
house is appropriated to the sale of spirits: a 
proportion unexampled, it is beleived, in any 
other city of the globe. This number has risen 
from 1,600 since the year 1821, though not more 
than 140,000 souls have been, during the same 
period, added to the population. Seasons of 
adversity lead to no improvement in the habits 
of these workmen ; the recurrence of prosperi- 
ty brings with it the usual attendants of profli- 


gacy and intemperance. ‘Ten or twenty work- 


men are more or less intoxicated every Satur- 
day, and for the most of Sunday; every farthing 
which can be spared, is too often converted in- 
to ardent spirits. The same individuals who, a 
year before, were reduced to pawn their last 
shreds of furniture to procure subsistence, 
recklessly throw away the surplus earnings of 
more prosperous times in the lowest debauche- 
ry. The warnings of religion, the dictates of 
prudence, the means of instruction, the lessons 
of adversity, are alike overwhelmed by the 
passion for momentary gratification. It seems 
the peculiar effect of such debasing employ- 
ments, to render the condition of men preca- 
rious at the same time that it makes their habits 
irregular: to subject them at once to the most 
trying fluctuations of condition, and the most 
fatal improvidence of character.” 


“Tt has been the national policy of 
Great Britain for the last century and a 
half, to encourage, by every means in its 


power, the manufacturing industry of its! 
people. This policy, steadily pursued | 





weavers ; ‘The wynds in Glasgow comprise a | 
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under the advantages of a cool, insular | capitalist, result from the want of Chris- 
position, has effected the immense re-' tian love to pash the first principle to its 
sults’? which, when we consider the pro- ultimate and legitimate end, in co-opera- 
duction, are so admirable; when we con- | tive partnerships including the operative 
sider the producer, so deplorable. Utter-| with his labor and skill in the dividends 
ly incompatible, under its present condi- which would thus identify his interest 
tions, with the firm foundation of public with the general profits. The second 
prosperity, and even with the security of principle, the division of labor ‘* which 
property to the limited class of its pos-| now reduces the operative to the rank of 
sessors, now regarded by the masses as a wheel or a lever, a mere appendage or 
their natural enemies; ‘‘ its obvious ten-' machine, temporarily filling the place 
dency is to create immense wealth in one which mechanical science may soon sap- 
part of the population, and increased ply by a spring, and in whom homan na- 
numbers in another ; to coin gold for the ture is something superfluous ;” is sim- 
master manufactorer, and multiply chil ply the application to industry of the 
dren in his cotton mills; to exhibit a) serial principle of Anatysis. In order 
flattering increase in the exports and im- to conciliate the development and happi- 
ports of the empire, and an augmentation ness of the producer with the perfection 
as appalling in its paupers, its depravity, of the products, we have only to com- 
plete the Distrijutive Trinity to which it 
The causes of this unhappy contrast belongs, by the two other terms which its 
are sufficiently obvious, and their cure very name suggests—SynrTuesis and 
abundantly simple. It is not necessary ALTERNATION. 
that Great Britain should manufacture, Continue the division of labors, it isa 
one yard of cloth the less. It is not ne-| fertile, a beneficent principle. Extend it 
cessary that the merchant prince or man- to the spheres of agricultural and domes- 
ufacturing baron should be deprived of tic industry; but determine, in connection 
one dollar of their fortunes. Ill-gotten' with the comfort and attractiveness of 
they may be indeed, mere results of sel- their workshops and other spheres of 
fish power, fraud and accident, which labor, the formation of social groups in 
constitute as social robbers and swindlers, every function; and when you have thus 
those who have coined them directly or conquered the desolating feature of isola- 
indirectly from the lives of their brothers tion, remember that the Ball, with ail its 
and sisters in humanity, degraded and harmonies sensuous and social, will tire 
perishing in the industrial treadmill. But at last; that God, in having created man 
what purpose would be served by a dis- with many senses, affections, faculties 
tribution: by a change in the possessors and organs, has expressed his will that 
of property? Are those who now suffer, they should all be developed by action ; 
most, less selfish than those who enjoy and that this resalt can only be attained 
the profits of their labors? Would not by periodical alternations. The function 
their first act on finding themselves pos- | remains constant. Each work proceeds 
sessed of power, be, to thrust below them with the regularity of a mathematical 
into the position from which they have law, and yet with the enthusiasm of nov- 
emerged, the weaker? And must there elty and passion ; for each individual of 
not always, in regard to capacity in a its alternating groups, drawn to it by his 
given direction, be a weaker class? , diseriminating preference, excited in it by 
Would society be the gainer by the social sympathy and directly interested in 
politica! revolutions whose portents now its results, is actuated by attraction or 
darken the horizon of Europe, which | charm. 
should substitute in its high places, fora| And as under the present system based 
class in whom habitual wealth has devel- on constraint or want, it is the interest of 
oped taste and refinement, and habitual the capitalist that the wretched conditions 
power generosity, the coarse demagogue of the laborer's life shonld drive him in 
whose force or cunning, all unrelieved by his competition for bread, to accept the 
grace, unchastened by the habit of defer- lowest wages for his work, so under the 
ence to the sentiment of his peers, will Christian organization of industry, the’ 
require the softening influence of time interest of the capitalist, drawing the in- 
through generations, to conceal its hideous come on his investment from the same 
bareness' The chasms left by an earth-| profit whence the operative receives his 
quake become swarded afterward with the dividend on labor, will desire from the 
flowers at first destroyed ; but who would selfish point of view equally with that of 
invoke an earthquake to his assistance in| generosity, the greatest profit of the la- 
laying out a garden? In Great Britain borer, whose gain reflects his own. 
or elsewhere, the secrets of success in| As each department of labor becomes 
production have been co-operative combi- productive in proportion to the attraction 
nations and the division of labor. Her by which the formation of the groups 
distress and her danger, the misery of | affected to it is determined, it becomes 
the operative and the insecurity of the immediately the interest of the capitalist, 


and its crimes.’’ 
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or rather now of the collective society | 
which has become the capitalist, to create 
attractions in all spheres of productive 
labor. The conditions of health, so un- 
important to him while the cost of human 
force was reckoned by the same standard 
as that of steam or powder, and when 
thousands of unemployed half-starving 
wretches stood ready to fill the gaps left 
by death, become now, realities of high 
importance. The principle of social 
groups assvciated with larger interests, 
here also intervene to demand and to con- 
secrate, in all labors, substitution for the 
little dens of dirt and nuisances, or the 
hot, reeking factory, by large and well- 
ventilated apartments supplied with every 
facility from the proximity and combina- 
tion of many machines, and adorned with 
all that tends to exalt and endear the 
function to the laborer. Such would be 
statues, painting, &c., representing, as 
the saints and heroes of the order those 
who had most distinguished themselves 
in such a branch of industry. All the 
processes employed in the different affili- 
ated branches here represented, would 
also, speaking to the eye, unfold their 
natural connection, and tend to generate 
sympathies among the groups of a com- 
mon series, embracing all labors, from the 
culture of the raw material to the last 
finish of a fabric. The contiguity of 
smiling fields and gardens, the carolling 
of birds, and fresh, flower-laden airs, are 
all here, connected with the operations of 
a vast partnership industry embracing the 
farm with the household; and now in 
this living unity with nature and with his 
brother, Man, entering the career of his 
glorious harmonic destiny, comes to feel 
himself also in unity with God. 
dustry has now become the type of the 
industry of creation; and all nature, 
from the planets to the atoms, and through 
all the degrees of created life, presents 
herself filled with beautifal analogies and 
hieroglyphics that reader every act of life 
a poem, and a prayer visibly and audibly 
answered by the Divine soul repeating 
itself ia ours and reflected by nature. 

O see how from Association and the 
Divine Series, ineffable beauty and good 
flow through all things, and change this 


wretched, poor, discordant life into a rich, | 


heavenly music! Is there so little’ love 
upon this planet, that the means of chang- 
ing a hell into a heaven, so simple that 
the instinct of every true heart discovers 
them,— a principle announced by Christ 
and elaborated through all the forms of 
its practical application by Fourier, should 
lie barren for the want of a few hundred 
¢lear heads and true hearts, and a paliry 
sum of money for its practical trial ! 
To be Continued. 


Attractions proportional to Destinies. 
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[From Chamber’s Edinburgh Journal.] 


VISIT TO RAGGED: SCHOOLS IN LIVER- 
POOL, 


The establishment of what were called 
“Ragged Schools”? in London, lately 
induced several benevolent and influential 
gentlemen of Liverpool to organize a few 
schools of the same kind in that town. 
Subscriptions were accordingly made, a 
managing committee appointed, rooms 
hired, and saleried professional teachers 
elected. Operations were commenced in 
July 1846. The schools for boys met 
every evening (except Saturday and Sun- 
day), from seven to nine o'clock ; and for 
girls on the same evenings, from half- 
past six to half-past eight o'clock. There 
are now in operation two schools for 
boys, containing one hundred and thirty, 
and two for girls, containing one hundred 
and forty pupils. A few notes of visits 
lately paid to these schools may perhaps 
be of interest to our readers. It must be 
premised, that as yet the schools can only 
be considered in their infancy, and have 
been planted only in one quarter of the 
town. Their extension of course de- 
pends upon the success of the plan, and 
the liberality of the public. 

It was not an easy matter to reach the 
first school to which [ was directed. At 
length I discovered it at the end of one 
of the streets leading to the docks, and 
in the midst of a locality suitable for its 
hnmane operations. A low building, 
without windows to the street, through 
the door of which gleamed bright light 
was the school. The interior was rude 
and rough, and the walls were little more 
than a shelter from the weather. 

The floor was flagged, the bare bricks 
whitewashed, and there was no ceiling, 
the room being lighted during the day by 
skylights in the roof. A few seats and 
desks ranged in the room accommodated 
the pupils, about seventy-five in number ; 
a small stage was erected for the teacher; 
and at one end of it an extempore form 
had been made by placing a rough board, 
with its ends resting on empty barrels, on 
which several boys were seated, practis- 
ing writing on slates. There was neith- 
er fireplace nor stove in the room, but it 
was well lighted by gas, the heat of 
which combined with the respiration from 
the pupils, rendered the air most un- 
healthy. 

It was indeed a ‘* Ragged School.’’ 
Cold as the night was, many of the boys 
wore neither shoes nur stockings. The 
clothes of many were in tatters, and had 
evidently had several owners befure com- 
ing into the possession of their present 
wearers. A few were in fustian dresses 
that had long ago lost their whiteness in 
the workshop. The faces of several 
were very dirty, and their hair hung in 


‘tangled masses about their ears; but out 


of the dirt and disorder gleamed bright 
piercing eyes, whose lustre nothing ap- 
peared to dim. Many had evidently 
come to school with ** new-washed ”’ eve- 
ning ‘‘ face,’’ but not one came ** creep- 
ing like snail,’ or unwillingly. The 
boys were of all ages, from six to seven- 
teen, and were all busy and cheerful. 
There was only one exception. This 
was a strong wild lad, of about fifteen, 
who was resting his head on one of the 
benches, apparently asleep. He was 
dressed in a wide jacket of rough blue 
flannel, his hands and face were unwashed, 


and a phrenologist would have found in 


‘his head a remarkable development of 


— —— - =, 


Combativeness and Destructiveness.— 
This lad wrought in a foundry, and the 
teacher described him as the most trouble- 
some pupil—a self-willed, mischievous 
boy, whom it was a relief to see doing 
noilang. Still, this lad had received a 
litthe smattering of knowledge. He was 
in course of being * broken in,”’ and 
might (such things have been) become a 
rough, energetic engineer on some line of 
railway not yet ‘* provisionally register- 
ed.”’ However, here he was reposing on 
the desk, under the master’s platform, 
while an advanced class of about eight or 
ten boys, collected around him, were 
reading from Chambers’s ‘* Simple Les- 
sons.’’ ‘The lesson was a short account 
of the life of Mungo Park, and was read 
in a very passable manner. ‘The answers 
to the questions put to the boys showed 
how attentive they had been to the sense 
as well as the words. ‘The lesson being 
finished, the master was about to collect 
the books, when he was called away, as 
he often necessarily waa, to another part 
of the room. It was interesting to ob- 
serve that the boys, instead of closing 
the ‘books, laying them aside, and then 
teasing each other as some would have 
expected, still continued to read, but not 
aloud; and when the master came back, 
the books were given up with the great- 
est reluctance, each boy retaining his as 
long as he possibly could. The books 
seemed to have opened up a new world, 
and appeared to convey a pleasure as in- 
tense as it was rare. One boy in this 
class who was very intent on his book, 
was as ** dusty as a miller,’’ and I found 
that he was a baker's boy, whose daily 
employment for some years had been w 
go out with bread and do other drudgery 
in a baker's shop. Here was another 
attentive Jad, with blackened face and 
horny hands, who had been attentively 
listening to the story of Mungo Park, 
and who told the teacher, as he left 
school, that he could not attend during 
the following week, as he wrought in a 
foundry, and was then required to take 
his turn, with many others, at night- 
work. The teacher said that he _had 
many such pupils. 

The school closed at nine o'clock, and 
at half-past eight o'clock the books, 
slates, &c., were collected and put away. 
The boys all took their seats in front of 
the master, who read to them from the 
ylatform a portion of the life of Benjamin 
Franklin. It so happened that on this 
evening the teacher concluded the story 
of the life of Franklin, the same space on 
several previous evenings having been de- 
voted to the rest of the life. The teach- 
er took care to make the narrative as 
simple as possible, and make a practical 
application of the events in Franklin's 
life to the boys assembled, with the view 
of giving them encouragement not only 
in their studies, but likewise in their va- 
rious occupations in life. It was really 
pleasant to notice the attention that pre- 
vailed among the boys, and the eagerness 
with which they drank in the narrative. 
Questions that were put to them elicited 
answers that showed they well remem- 
bered what had been told to them before. 
‘The greater number of these boys were 
engaged in labor of some kind during the 
day, and they were asked, in connection 
with Franklin’s life, if they liked ™ 
work? Only one boy, another apprentice 


in a foundry, answered ** No.’’ But on 
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being questioned, he could give no reason | 


for his answer, and advantage was taken 
of the circumstance to give a short and 
pointed lecture to the school on the use- 
fulness and honorableness of labor. A 
short hymn was then sung, in which all 
the boys joined and the schoo! closed. 

The room in which this school met 
was, shortly after my visit, required as a 
suup-kitchen, and the boys were removed 
to another room in the same quarter of 
the town. Later in December | happened 
to pay a visit to it also. The room was 
used during the day as a girl's scliwol, 
and was mure convenient and comfortable, 
though not so large, as the first. It 
could not accommodate all the boys, and a 
desk and seats had to be placed in the nar- 
row lobby by which it was entered, to re- 
ceive an advanced writing-class. On en- 
tering, two boys whom | had seen in the 
school at its old room sprang up, and 
asked me to decide which of their copy- 
books was the better written, both being 
quite proud of the progress they had 
made. In the room itself there was 
scarcely space to turn— boys reading, 
boys writing, boys calculating on every 
side. From this school I passed to 
another containing about forty boys, all 
of the same class as was found in that al- 
ready described. Here the teacher was 
engaged with a class which was reading 
a poetical description of a country life ; 
and so completely town-bred and ignor- 
ant were nearly all the boys, that the 
teacher was required to give an explana- 
tion of many of the unknown things al- 
luded to in the lesson. The boys were 
most attentive, and read the lesson over 
and over again with great delight. In 
one corner | noticed three boys, the old- 
est about twelve, and the other two prob- 
ably three years younger. Not one of 
the trio had either shoes or stockings ; 
their dresses were all most ragged and 
torn; and evidently belonged to the very 
lowest class of the population. ‘ The 
force of ‘* raggedness’’ could no father 
go.’ One had a pencil in his hand, with 
which he pointed out to the others the 
names of the letters of the alphabet — an 
office that he performed with great pride 
and glee, in spite of his ragged clothes. 
His two pupils were all attention, and 
went over the names of the letters quite 
glibly. All the other boys were either 
writing on slates, or solving questions in 
the simple rules of arithmetic. One boy, 
about fifieen, was very vain of his pro- 
gress, but he cuuld not solve a question 
in multiplication. Though this lad was 
not at all dexterous in arithmetic, his ‘ ed- 
ucation’ had evidenily been very exten- 
sive, fur he was extremely sharp and 
‘wide awake.’ His employment during 
the day was to carry out ‘ bottled porter ’ 
from a dealer to his customers. 


Leaving this school, I proceeded to that 
for girls, which is kept in an airy room, 
well lighted and heated. ‘T'wo girls’ 
schools have been established, both of 
which were obliged to meet in this room 
for a time, as the school-room of one was 
required for those boys who formerly met 
in that which is now the soup-kitchen. 
The girls were singing the closing hymn 
as I entered. There were nearly one 
hundred present, the majority being un- 
der fourteen years of age. Many were 
very young. ‘They were much cleaner 
and neater in their appearance than the 
boys, and their conduct was far more or- 
derly and quiet. At least one-half of 
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them were without bonnets, and many | 
had no shoes or stockings. The employ- | 
ments during the day of a great number | 
of these girls are selling sand and wood- 
chips in the streets. ‘They atvend with 
considerable regularity, and two or three 
of the older girls have made sufficient, 
progress to entitle them to become moni- | 
tors. ‘The girl's classes are conducted by | 
female teachers, and kept altogether 
separate and distinct from those for boys. 

A few other Ragged Schools have 
been opened in connection with some of 
the places of worship in Liverpool. 

Speaking generally, the pupils in these | 
schools seemed to be careful, attentive, | 
and diligent in their lessons, and their at- 
tendance is as regular as can be expected. 
The schools have now (Jan.) been open- 
ed without any interval for a period of six 
months ; and many boys as well as girls, | 
have attended during the whole time. 

Their attainments at entrance, as 
might be expected, were found very 
meagre, and it has been necessary to 
teach many their letters. The amount of 
instruction given in such schools must of 
course be smal!; for with such numbers 
of idle, undisciplined boys and girls, | 
what can even the most iron-bodied, and 
earnest-hearted teacher do? Still, these 
schools are doing very good work. They 
descend to the very depths of society, 
and carry some glimmerings of light into 
the most benighted part of the popula- 
tion. They tame rudeness, and implant 
habits of decency and order, and that in 
itself is a great object. They create a 
taste for knowledge, which will remain 
with the pupils through life. It will be 
years before the fruits of the work are 
seen ; but while many men of eminence 
have acknowledged themselves greatly 


indébted to the instruction received in'| 


charitable institutions, we may yet hear 
men declaring that they owe their distine- 
tion to the work which they began while 
ragged boys in a ‘* Ragged School.”’ 


“LITTLE PAUL.” 


“ Sister and brother, wound their arms around 
each. other, and the golden light came stream- 
ing in, and fell upon them locked together.” 

* * “The golden ripple on the wall came 
back again, and nothing else stirred in the 
room.—” Dombey and Son. 


BY J. BAYARD TAYLOR, 


Through the curtain poured the sunlight 
With a sudden gush of joy, 
Where, upon his bed of weakness 
Lay the dying little boy. 
On the rising airs of Evening 
Balmy sounds of Summer came, 
And a voice amid their music 
Seemed to call him by his name; 
And the golden waves were dancing 
On the flooded Chamber wall — 
On the sunny hair of Florence 
And the brow of little Paul! 


As the sunset’s tide receding, 
Ebbed again into the sky, 

Passed the faint hue from his features 
And the lustre from his eye ; 

As if up the rosy surges 
Of that shining river's flow, 

Went his spirit to the Angel, 
Who had claimed it long ago! 

Fonder still, and full of yearning, 
Seemed to come her gentle call, 

And the throb of life grew fainter 
In the heart of little Paul. 


work. 





But the fond arms of a sister, 
Like a link around him lay, 
Chaining back his fluttering spirit 
To the love which was its stay ; 
And his own weak arms were folded 


In a clinging dear embrace, 
Till his cheek and dewy forehead 
Rested gently on her face. 
Slowly sank his weary eyelids ; 
One faint breathing — that was all, 
And no more the kiss of Florence 
Thrilled the lips of little Paul! 


Through his childish world, he wandered 
Like a stranger, still and lone, 

For the depth of Manhood’s feeling 
Had within his bosom grown. 

Yet the love whose meek entreaty 
In his patient features smiled, 

Gave at last the sainted Mother 
To the happy cherub child ! 

Sad and silent through the chamber 
Crept the shadews up the wall ; 

Cold against the cheek of Florence 
Grew the cheek of little Paul! 

N. Y. Tribune. 


Femate Waces. The talk about the 
low wages of females in Boston is all 
gammon — girls can have good wages if 
they will labor — it is next to impossible 
to hire competent and faithful females to 
do household work here, at any wages; 
and if, by chance, you obtain one of this 
description, she is so indifferent about 
performing her duties in a manner agree- 
able to the wishes of her employer, and 
so unreasonable in her requirements and 
arbitrary in defining her own particular 
line of work, that it is impossible to sub- 
mit to her exactions long.— Post. 


If the employers — however dignified— 
would now and then take hold of and dv 
some of their own household work, show- 
ing by their example how well and cheer- 
fully it ought to be done—if the lady, 
for example, would eccasionally make a 
bed, sweep a room, clean the knives and 
forks, or take a turn at the wash tub and 
ironing table —they would find no diffi- 
culty in hiring help at a fair price, and 
making it stay. But the lady, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, does nothing 
else than teach her hired girl to “* define 
her own particular line of work,’’ by the 


powerful influence of her own example. 


She is as careful not to touch any of the 
work, that deserves to be called sueh, as 
if it were infected with the pestilence. 
She, to empty slops or sweep the side- 
walk! Why, it would spoil the girl!— 
It would put high notions in her head and 
there would be no living with her. But 
this is a smal] mistake, any how. It is 
the Declaration of Independence that 
spoils American girls. It puts such high 
notions in their heads that they will net 
work for any body at any price, to be or- 
dered hither and thither like mere slaves. 

They will do anything for those who 
do not feel above them, or do not regard 
menial service as a degradation, and know 
enough about work, to be satisfied when 
it is well done. That is to say, they will 
do so when they have been educated to 
But the misery of thousands of 
American girls is, that they have been 
educated to nothing. They do not know 


how to sweep a reom or cook a dinner, 
and hence whatever experiment they 
make of household labor, under genteel 
employers, is very unsatisfactory to both 
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parties. 
learn, but her employers are either too 
proud or too ignorant to teach her. So 
she quits, accepting a genteel scolding as 
a warning not to be so caught again. 

We have no doubt that the ‘ suffer- 








The. girl, probably would gladly | 


ings *’ of many housekeepers ‘* is intoler- 
able,’ but the remedy is in their own 
hands. If they do not know how to do| 


their own work, let them at once hire a 
first-rate domestic at a special extra price, 
and take lessons of her. 
have acquired this most useful of all arts, 


they may hire almost any one, and by | 


taking hold occasionally, when not other- 
wise particularly engaged, and helping |t 
themselves, they will secure very cheer- 
ful and efficient help from their ‘* help.”’ 

Kind words in an employer will go fur- 
ther than dollars. A helping hand along 
with a watching eye will do still more. 


| fine words, and go no 


When they | 


We do not expect a minister to preach | 


well for us unless he is praised — will a 
girl rub the knives clean if she is never 
commended ! — Chronotype. 


A Reat Conversation. ‘ Sir,’’ said 
a poor, ragged, and rough-looking man, 
upon whose countenance traces of sorrow 
and extreme suffering were visible, to an 
individual whose sleek and seemly ensem- 
ble betokened plenty and happiness; 
**sir, | am famishing. Will you give 
me the means of procuring food and a 
night’s lodging? ”’ 

“Go along, my man, | have nothing 
for you. Yon can go to the alms- house, 
{ suppose. I'll give you a line to the 
Alderman.”’ 

** Sir,’’ said the poor man, ‘I'd rather 
not go to the alms-house. I only desire 
a temporary relief. I expect work in a 
day or two.”’ 

**O! well, scratch along my man; you 
are not so badly off as one would im- 
agine.”’ 

**]T am absolutely starving. I am sure 
you won't miss a quarter of a dollar.’’ 

** Bless my soul, do you think | gather 
my money from the trees’ Go along — 
don’t be pertinacious; now, do take 
yourself off, there’s a brave man.”’ 

** You owe me money, sir; I would 
not remind you of the fact, sir, only that 
&unger makes me desperate.”’ 

‘‘Owe you money!” exclaimed the 
sleek man, stepping back a pace or two 
—‘* You are mad.”’ 

** No; seven years ago I worked for 
you. You failed.’’ 

*““O! ah! an old seore. O, that’s 
quite another matter. Did it ever strike 
you that I had taken the benefit of the 
Act — gone clear through ! creditors are 
no more now! can’t touch me!”’ 

** Yet sir, | earned that money by hard 
fabor. You reaped the benefit of that 
labor,— are rich, while I am the poor 
wretch you see. You owe me that mon- 
ey, sir, in spite of all bankruptcies.”’ 

‘* | never do anythiaog illegal. What 
is legal is honorable. .The law says I 
don't owe you a cent.” 

** Honor says you do; and of the two, 
honor generally tells more truths than 
law,’’ said the mendicaat, evidently dis- 
pleased. 

** You are getting wearisome. Will 
you be kind enough to step out of the 
way!” 

* You call yourself a Christian? ”’ 

**] am a Christian, | faster myself —a 
deacon.”’ 


| with such rem 
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- You are esteemed a pious, honest, | being 450 miles — in twelve hours after 


trustworthy gentleman ?”’ 

‘* | am as good a one as can be found 
in the whole religious eommunity.’’ 

‘** Then the dominion of the evil one 
can boast of purity when compared with 
such communities, and 
thieves is cemented by more real honor. 
Your respectability, honor, piety, and 
justice, are comprised of broadeloths and 
farther. Keep 
your money ; I'd starve before I'd touch 
a copper of it.”’ 

Some years ago the above conversation 
actually took place in Broadway, near 
the American Museum. A short time 
ago, the mendicant — now a stove dealer 
in business —employed his oppressor, re- 
duced to want, as a porter, and after de- 
ducting the amount of the dishonorable 
bill from his wages, when he had earned 
the amount of the bill, generously pre- 
sented it to the fallen Pharisee. This is 
an absolute fact. Every day of life teems 
ackable transactions and 
singular reverses. Retributive justice 


/sooner or later overtakes the evil-doer, 


and the ingenuity of man knows not how 
to avert the merited and never-failing 
punishment.—N. Y. Sun. 





Tue Macwertic Tetecrapx. The fol- 
lowing anecdote was related to us by a 


gentleman who was himself cognizant of 


the facts. 


An extensive store keeper of Milwau- 
kie, on the Western shore of lake Mich- 
igan, was in New York in November, 
and gave a large order for goods, to his 
merchant there, and left town the same 
day, on his return home. The order as 
handed in, was laid on the desk, and a 
few days after, inquiry was made, wheth- 
er it had been executed, and forwarded, 
when none of the clerks knew anything 
of it, or had seen the order, nor was it 
recorded in the order book, and after the 
most diligent search could not be found — 
no time was left, to write to Milwaukie, 
and obtain a reply, as the navigation of 
the lakes and the canal, was about closing, 
and the house was much annoyed at the 
circumstance, particularly as it was for 
an old and valuable customer, and the or- 
der was for his whole winter stock of 
goods. One of the partners, however, 
recollected that the party had a brother 
living at Buffalo, with whom he probably 
might remain for a day or two, on his 
route home, and he at once went to the 
Telegraph office —sent a message to the 
one living in Buffalo, to inquire if his 
brother of Milwaukie was there—in a 
few minutes the answer was back, ‘ yes, 
but is about embarking in the steamboat, 
and his baggage has already gone on 
board.’” ** Request him to come to the 
Telegraph office ’’— in three minutes the 
answer was back, that in consequence of 
the first inquiry, he was already at the 
office — he was then informed that his 
order had been mislaid and requested to 


send it again — he had a copy of it in his 


‘in such and such quantities 


pocket, ‘and at once by the Telegraph 
advised the New York House, * my or- 
der to you was such and such articles and 
*—in thirty 
minutes after the New York partner en- 
tered the ‘Telegraph office, he left it, with 
a verbauim copy of the original order, 


| which he had in that time sent on for, to 


Buffalo, and received it back from thence 


the society of 


the goods were all packed, and actually 
on board the steamboat on the way to Al- 


'bany and arrived safely at their destina- 


tion before the navigation closed — this 
may be ealled annihilating time and dis- 
tance.— NV. O. Bulletin. 
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of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adve nture, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure, 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
ipplication of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dna. CHannina, 


THE DIFFERENT MODES OF ACTING 
ON SOCIETY, AND THE CLASSES 
THAT REPRESENT THOSE MODES. 


We publish to-day a part of a letter 
from Dr. Brooke of Ohio. We sympa- 
thize strongly any man who at- 
tempts to carry out in practice his convie- 
and thus protests against that al- 
most universal duplicity of action, which 











with 
tions, 


reigns at present between theory and 
practice, between our intimate opinions 
and sentiments, and our daily deeds. 

While we agree with the Doctor in 
what should be the fundamental character 
of human life, namely, consistent action; 
we disagree with him in bis theory and 
in the manner of effecting a Social Re- 
form. To explain this, let us state the 
different modes in which men can act 
upon Society, and the different directions 
which the individual can pursue to aid 
the great work of Reform. 

We are both agreed that a Social Re- 
form is necessary, is most urgently de- 
manded. The populations of the world 
lie weltering in blood and misery, in ig- 
norance, destitution and degradation. In- 
justice, tyranny, fraud and infernal hate 
stalk abroad over the earth, and rule in 
satanic concert. 

From the earliest periods of which 
history preserves the records down to the 
present time; from the Eastern shores of 
China to the far Western bounds of Ore- 
gon, we see with some slight modifications 
the same social falseness, the same princi- 
ples governing the world, the same results 
as to misery and human degradation. 

This proves that the evil is collective 
and universal; that Mankind have not 
discovered their destiny ; having not dis- 
covered the true laws of Society, and 
being in ignorance of them, that they 
have necessarily established their differ- 
ent social organizations upon a false 
foundation. Mankind are out of the true 
track ; they are moving onward iu false 
routes; and emerge out of one labyrinth 
discord, to 


of error, ignorance and 


'—the distance between the two places! plunge into another, 
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The remedy must be an integral and uni- 
versal one. It is no less than this: i is, 
first, to determine the Destiny of Human- 
ity on this earth, and, second, to discover the 
laws of Universal Order or Harmony, by 
which mankind collectively, in all their 
interests and relations, are to be govern- 
ed. The laws would form the basis of a 
true Social Order, which would direct 
humanity to the fulfilment of its destiny. 

Acting under obedience to those eter- 
nal Jaws which govern the harmonies of 
the universe, man would be governed by 
perfect justice, out of which would flow 
the full expansion of his individuality, 
his complete development and his liberty, 
and hence his anity with the wisdom that 
called him into existence. 

Fulfilling his destiny, he would fulfil 
the designs of God; he would act in 
unity with Him, and this co-operation 
with the centre of the love, wisdom and 
power of the universe, would necessarily 
guarantee to him, in a finite and abridged 
form, the knowledge, the joys, the truth, 
the elevation of the Deity itself. 

When we contemplate the mighty 
work of leading mankind from out of the 
infernal routes which they are now pur- 
suing, of placing them upon the right 
track, by discovering their destiny, and 
the laws of a true Social Order, we see 
clearly that it cannot be done by any 
partial or incomplete means; an integral 
and universal reform, that is, a SocraL 
RerorM is necessary. It cannot be done 
by attacking partial evils, nor by individ- 
ual reforms, yet these may be valuable 
agencies, if properly applied and proper- 
ly understood in their relation to the 
great universal work. If a man for ex 
ample ceases eating meat, in order to de- 
sist from cruelty to animals; if he ceases 
to drink fermented liquors to forward the 
cause of temperance ; if he aids in ele- 
vating any one class, he does a work, 
which may be prompted by the noblest 
feeling, and yet this partial good, effected 
in the midst of universal falseness is soon 
engulphed in it, like a drop of pure 
water in a foul sink. 

The good effected in one generation or 
century, is swallowed up in another, and 
anew work is to be begun, again to be 
destroyed when Even 
the great work achieved by our Revolu- 
tion of °76, which led to the establish- 
ment of a republic on this new Continent, 
together with the abolition of so many 
gross abuses and evils of the old politi- 
cal system of Europe, will in a century 
more be completely nullified, because the 
political reforms were engrafied upon a 
false social system. Poverty, industrial 


tyranny, ignorance, crime, and the degra- 


accomplished. 


dation of the masses, will be as great and 
appalling with us, as soon as we have 
a thick and over abundant population, as 
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they are in Europe. Industrial tyranny | 
of Capital will become as crushing as 
ever has been political tyranny of old, 
and this of itself, without taking into 
account the influences of other evils, will 
be sufficient to render democracy a mere 
shadow. 


and universal good, which includes all 
kinds of temporary and partial good, men 
must undertake an integral and universal 
reform. 
ready for this great and comprehensive 
Hiumanity and the age are 
ready for them ; all the elements, politi- 


work, 


cal hberty, the development of industry, 
and so forth, are prepared, and await the 
comprehensive mind and actien that can 


direct the movement. If the men are 


If there are men in this age. 


wanting, then Humanity must pospone its | 


all the 


signs however seem to indicate that in 


hopes for another generation ; 


this or the coming age, the time will cer- 
tainly appear. Reform has now been the 
order of the day for the more advanced 
nations of the globe for the last seventy or 
eighty years; men have been trained into 
the work, and if there have been children 
in reform, there certainly will be the 
grown men in the same, for Humanity is 
one, and the individuals grow in power 


and wisdom with its growth. 


Let us now proceed to examine the 


different modes in which men act apon 
Society. This will show us the spheres 
of re- 
formers, and classes of men, who exer- 


in which the different classes 


cise any influence upon Society, are 
operating. 

“ist. Man can act upon society materi- 
We 
ean organize Labor, and the material ba- 


ally or in the sphere of Industry. 


sis of joint property, and in so doing, we 
can aid powerfully the progress and ele- 
vation of the Race. 

2d. We can act intellectually by dis- 
covering the laws of universal Order or 
Harmony, which govern the universe, 
and are revealed to us in all its known 


harmonies, from the planetary down to 
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He should discipline the heart to philan- 
thropic devotion; he should direct the 
energies of his intellect to the discovery 
of the laws of universal Order; and he 
should render himself capable by practi- 
cal studies and experience to realize.in 


practice the science he acquires. 
We say then that to effect permanent | 


They who operate in one of these 
spheres alone, must necessarily operate 
partially, and fragmentarily, and all par- 
tial and fragmentary operations can lead 
to no permanent and universal results. 

Let us now examine the spheres in 
which some of the reformers and some of 
the influential classes in society are act- 
ing. A few examples will enable the 
reader to classify them all and judge for 
himself of the nature of the various re- 
form movements of the age, and the poli- 
cy of those classes. 

The Temperance Reformer, for exam- 
ple, seeks to abolish drunkenness by ap- 
pealing to the sympathies of men, by 
arousing their feelings against the vice, 
against the encouragement of it in any 
way, either by manufacturing the liquor, 
or selling it, or using it. He thus wish- 
es to destroy this terrible vice by the 
foree of moral persuasion and exhorta- 
tion. 

The Temperance Reformer operates in 
the third mode, that is, in the sphere 
of sentiment. He should operate also in 
the second mode; he should study man 
and analyze the causes of drunkenness; and 
instead of attacking the effect alone, 
should attack the cause also. It would be 
very easy for the intellect to see among 
other sources of this Evil: 

Ist. That the present system of soci- 
ety so oppresses the hope of man, or by 
reverses and accidents so outrages or des- 
troys it, that many being under the in- 
fluence of depressed or crushed hope, 
seek for relief in the excitement of li- 
quer, opium, aud so forth. 

2d. That the present social order with 


its dead monotony, its voids and staleness, 


offers man no outlet, no satisfaction te 


‘the ideality and imagination, and thus 


the musical, and we can apply them to. 


Society, of which they form the only true 
and natural basis. 

3d. We can act spiritually (through 
the heart or affections) by the exercise of 


leads many beings in whom these feelings 
are strong, to seek for an artificial enthu- 


'siasm and exaltation in the excitement of 


intoxication. 
When the intellect had completed the 


philanthropy, by a noble devotion to Hu- analysis of the causes of drunkenness, it 
manity, and perfect integrity to the great would then be seen that a social reform is 


interests of the Race. 


absolutely necessary to prevent effectual- 


The integral reformer should act in ly and universally for time present and to 


these three spheres and combine them come this terrible vice. 


Drunkenness 


all. He should apply his intellect to can never be done away with wholly in 
seeking for the laws and principles of a present society. The labors of the tem- 
true order of society; and he should  perance men will necessarily be partial, 
possess the practical knowledge, which incomplete, so long as they act only im 
would enable him to realize them in In-| one sphere, that of Sentiment: they 
dustry, and social institutions generally. | must add the other two in order to render 
Thus the integral reformer should act their efforts thoroughly efficient. 


morally, intellectually, and materially. 


The Peace Reformer wishes to abolish 
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war by moral suasion, from pure philan- | 
thropy. He acts in the sphere of Senti- 
ment He should analyze the 
causes of war, —of the conflict of na- 


alone. 


tions, and seek to establish unity of inte- 
rests in the place. The thing is possible; 
the preponderance given to commercial 
and indastrial interests in the present age 
has tended to diminish war. Extend this 
and add other elements of concord, and 
war can be made to cease forever. Let 
the Peace Reformers operate in the two 
other modes, and they would then make 
their action integra) and universal. 

The esteemed friend who writes us, is 
acting in the third mode, in the moral 
sphere. From a sentiment of justice and 
from regard for the rights of other men, 
he will not hold property, monopolize the 
earth, and so forth; he will not obey 
what he believes unlawful government, 
and hence will not pay taxes. He thus 
resorts, to cure the evils of society and 
reform it, to individual action based on a 
sentiment of strict duty and justice. And 
yet, in the beginning of his letter, he 
says that the imperfect or false institu- 
tions of the past are but the results of 
misdirected benevolence, and that benevo- 
lence alone cannot affect the good. The 
motive is of but secondary consequence ; 
it is the measures by which the object is 


sought to be attained, which decides upon 
its beneficence or injury. 
statement, he condemns, in our opinion, 
his course of action. His mode of ope- 
ration is partial, individual, and mainly 
negative. However high and noble the 
sentiment which animates him, it can 
If he 
would act in the other two modes, start- 
ing from the strong feelings of human 


By his own 


produce no important results. 


justice and right, which now govern him, 


he might accomplish a great deal. Let 
him employ his intellect to ascertain 


whether Fourier has or has not discov- 
ered the laws of universal order, which 
he claims to have done, and which he 
ealls the ‘* Series,’’ and if he has not, 
then let him endeavor to aid the work of 
discovering them, and then of applying 
them practically, and he will see that the 
influence which he could exercise upon 
the great flood of social falseness, which 
now sweeps over the earth, will be much 
greater than the single raindrop upon the 
ocean. 

Let us glance at the sphere in which 
some of the influential classes in society 
are operating. ‘The most influential and 
powerful class in our American civiliza- 
tion is composed of large capitalists, | 
bankers and merchants. They are the 
men who are now acting the most power- 
fully upon society. ‘They are organizing, 
for example, those vast joint-stock manu- | 
factories, which are exefcising so much | 
influence upon the laboring classes, and | 
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which are the commencement of a revo- 
lution in industry, that is destined to 
change the whole system of labor, and 
control the future condition of the mass 
of the population. This class is now 
monopolizing the soil, machinery, credit, 
means of transportation and conveyance, 
exchanges of products, and so forth, and 
will organize them upon principles of 
tyrannical co-operation, or false joint- 
This will be the Com- 


mercial or Industrial Feudalism, of which 


stock association. 


we so often speak, and which is to con- 
stitute the next phasis of human society, 
unless arrested by a social reform. 

This class is operating in the first mode 
or sphere — in the material or industrial. 
But as it operates from selfish motives, 
its action is subversive, and the new 
industrial system which it is building up, 
will be false, rapacious and oppressive in 
the extreme. It is evident that the large 
capitalists of New England alone, who 
are now establishing their vast manufac- 
tories, could, if they were animated by a 
strong love of Humanity, by a sincere 
devotion to the elevation of the laboring 
classes, effect a true Organization of In- 
dustry, and redeem the masses from pov- 
erty and iguorance, and all the evils to 
But they would 
have to act in the two other spheres ; 


which they give rise. 


they would have to become philanthro- 
pists, and seekers for the principles of a 
true Industrial Organization, or what is 
the same thing, encourage the discovery 
of such principles. 

Why have the capitalists, bankers and 
merchants so much influence in present 
society, more than any other class, — 


It 


is because present society is essentially 


the clergy, politicians, for example? 


material and industrial in its character. 
We live in a money-making, trafficking, 
scheming and selfish age, and the class 
that is acting and modulating in the 
spirit of the times, is the influential and 
powerful class. As the age is a material 
one, so the action and policy of the men 


that represent it, are material and selfish ; 


and as they are guided neither by devoted | 


and philanthropic sentiments, nor true 
social principles, they are groping their 
way selfishly and blindly or by instinct, 
and are organizing aa oppressive and 
rapacious system of Industry, which, 
when fully carried out, will bring the 
mass of the people under the yoke of a 
new despotism,—that of Capital, — 
which will be found as diabolical as was 
the despotism of the sword in the earlier 
phases of civilization, and which still 
reigns in those countries, like Russia and 
Austria, which have not yet emerged 
from these phases. 

The Clergy are operating in the third 
mode. ‘They are endeavoring to reform 
morally individuals. ‘They work to ef- 
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fect in men individually a ‘‘ change of 
heart,’’ and thus by reforming men by 
unity, reform society collectively. They 
are very industrious in this course of 


action, but do not the past centuries of 
experience prove that it is inefficient? 
Are the men of the present day more 
moral than they were centuries since? 
No doubt the Church performs a great 
It is the only sei- 
ence, the ouly philosophy of the Infinite 
and Invisible, which the great majority of 
mankind have presented to them, but it 
cannot do what it aims at accomplishing, 


and important work. 


uamely, the regeneration of the world, — 
so long as it restricts its action to one 
The Church, to operate 
efficiently upon mankind, must anite in 
its action the two other spheres. It must 
realize Christianity practically in society, 
in its industry, commerce, and so forth ; 
but to do this, it must discover the mech- 


single sphere. 


anisin of a true Social Order, the seien- 
tifie principles of which, shall be in unity 
with the philanthropy and divine love 
proclaimed by Christ. 

The Church is operating in the ex- 
treme opposite mode to Commerce and 
Industrialism : it is operating morally and 
individually, and in many respects in a 
high and benevolent manner; while the 
latter, is operating matertally and collec- 
tively, but in a subversive and selfish 
spirit. Thus they stand on the two ex- 
tremes of the social movement, but ac- 
cording to the law of the contact of ex- 
tremes, they meet, and harmonize very 
well, 

‘The Church and Commerce go hand in 
hand; they form an alliance which is 
certainly anything but holy ; for modern 
Commercialism and Industrialism are rife 
with overreaching, fraud, selfishness, ex- 
tortion, usury, bankruptey, monopoly, 
adulteration, materialism and duplicity of 
action, and the Church, if it were true to 
its real character aud mission, would de- 
nounce this whole modern system of sel- 
fish and material commercialism, as the 
‘* mother of aboiuinations ’’ — as the per- 
verting and misdirecting influence, which 
is leading the world into a new phase of 
subversion and degradation. Truly, she 
is getting the nations druak in an insane 
and thirst for fortune; she is 
inaugurating the worship of mammon, 
and is generating the blackest selfishness 
that has ever yet disgraced the world. 

The University, the men of science, 
are operating in the second sphere — in 
the intellectual. They are engaged par- 
tially and fragmentarily in the great field 
of Science, and are directing their efforts 
empirically to the sciences which accident 
or good fortune reveal to them, and 
which they pursue isolatedly. As they 
are not animated by a high and generous 
philanthropy ; as they have no humani- 


selfish 
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tary compass to guide them, thev are 
directing their efforts in almost every 
direction but the great central and impor- 
tant one — namely, the discovery of So- 
cial Science, which would lead wo the or- 
ganization of a true order of suciety, 
and the social redemption of mankind. 
While on the one hand, they are analyz- 
ing with the microscope the smallest 
molecules of mineral organization and 
the most minute apimalcule, or on the 
other, are prying with powerful tele- 
scopes into the vast expanse of the uni- 
verse, they have entirely unnoticed the 
social condition of the suffering and de- 
graded millions of their fellow creatures, 
and the social falseness which 
around them. 


distant in interest from them to occupy 


reigns 


Man and society are too 


their attention ; the discovery of a new 
planet is of more importance than the 
Their 


minds not being attracted, from love to 


condition of a starving nation. 


Humanity, to what should be the first 
object of all studies, — the happiness and 
elevation of mankind,—they have not 
been led to investigate the laws of soci- 
ety, and have not yet discovered the sim- 


ple but great truth, that there is unity of 


system in the universe, and that the same 
laws which govern the heavenly harmo- 
nies above, govern the social harmonies 
on earth below. 


Commerce, the University and the 


Church, unite the three great modes of 


Action, — the material or practical, the 
intellectual or scientific, and the moral or 
social, — but as they act separately and 
isolatedly, fragmentary and incoherently, 
they produce inefficient or subversive re- 
sults, a babel of confusion and error, 
called ** Civilization.” 

The Material element, operating iso- 
latedly, becomes selfish or diabolical ; the 
Intellectual, abstract and sophistical ; the 
Moral, ascetic, mystic, fanatic and big- 
oted. 

Society, under the influence of these 
three powers, acting confusedly, often 
antagonistically, presents the strange 
medley which we behold every where 
surrounding us, poverty, fraud, vice, 
crime, brutality, ignorance, false theories, 
social and political sophistry, party and 
sectarian conflicts, bigotry, hypoericy, 
asceticism, fanaticism, and general selfish- 
ness and duplicity of action. 

If these three passions would combine 
and operate together,— developing, coun- 


terbalancing and explaining each other 
reciprocally,— they would soon discover 


the means of changing the whole state of 


Society, and of redeeming socially the 
whule Human Race. But they are divi- 
ded by too many antagonistic priaciples 
and interests to permit this, and society 


must be tossed about between them. 
Where is 


the great Integral Reform 
- ' 
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Besides, the practical embodi- 


action, and by the power of this union is| ment of a doctrine is the touch-stone, the 
to conquer the spurious Civilization, with | counter-proof, by which to judge of its 
its infernal brood of evils that now gov-|truth and value. The Associationists 


erns the destinies of mankind? 

We can say, without presumption, that 
the Associative Movement, however 
humble it may now appear, combines the 
three modes, and seeks to operate under a 
three-fold impulse. The men engaged in 
the movement may be more or less im- 
perfect in one or all the modes,— as phi- 
lanthropists, as men of science, and as 
practical men,—but the Theory shows 
the necessity of the union; it holds it up 
constantly, and gradually it will enlist 
men, powerful and capable, if those now 
engaged are not equal to the work, in 
the three spheres, and thus it will secure 
the triumph of the great Reform to which 
the Associative Doctrine is devoted. 

To show plainly that the Associative 
movement combines the three modes of 
action, let us glance at the motives and the 
course pursued by the men engaged in it. 

First, they have given proofs of devo- 
tion, and sincere devotion to the great 
Many have 
toiled five years without aid, encourage- 


cause of human elevation. 


Here we 
The sen- 
timent at the bottom of the Associative 


ment, or reward of any kind. 
find the philanthropic element. 


cause is a true humanitary one. 

Second, they have sought and are still 
seeking to the best of their abilities to 
discover and understand thoroughly the 
principles of Social Science, and the 
laws by which the universe in its har- 
monies is governed. They know that 


nothing can be done without a elear 
knowledge of the laws of social organiza- 
tion, and of universal order. Thus they 
are laboring in the intellectual sphere, 
and this sphere has been so entirely neg- 
lected, at least so far as regards social 
science, that they consider it their pivotal 
They know that be- 


philanthropy may lead 


mode of operation. 


nevolence and 


men astray, may lead them often into as) 


much errer as selfishness, if there is not 
Those  senti- 
ments are noble impelling forces, but act- 


science to guide them. 


ing alone, they are blind. The intellect, 
with its science, its light, is vision to 
them, and hence the absolute necessity 
of a clear knowledge of the social laws 
which should govern mankind, te direct 
the philanthropic labors of those who are 
striving 
Humanity. 
Third, the 


the science of society when discovered 


Associationists know that 


consequently wish to make a practical 
trialof their principles upon a small 
and limited seale; they call, they labor 
for such atrial. They wish not only to 
test them in practice, and thus demon- 
strate their truth beyond doubt or eavil, 
but they wish to exhibit them in such a 
way to the world, that the world can un- 
derstand them, and thus be converted 
to the great idea of a better Social Order 
and a higher destiny for man; and be 
directed rightly to the realization of it. 

The advocates of Association endeavor 
to acquire the knowledge and experience 
in industry, and so forth, which will 
enable them to work wisely and efficient- 
ly in the practical sphere of realization, 
when they shall obtain the means of 
founding the first Model Association. 
Practice must go with theory. A true 
theory may be wrecked from want of ex- 
perience and skill, and the wisest practice 
can effect nothing geod without truth in 
theory. 

Thus the Associationists are seeking 
the highest good of humanity, by the 
discovery of the laws of universal Order 
(by which God governs creations, in all its 
departments, and without a knowledge 
and the application of which it is vain to 
attempt to realize harmony and unity 
anywhere or in any sphere,) and by ap- 
plying these laws to and realizing them 
practically in the industrial, political and 
social relations of mankind. 

We leave impartial thinkers to decide 
whether there is not Integrality and 
Universality in the doctrine of Associa- 
The men may be wanting to com- 
prehend it fully and carry it out, but the 
truth is there and by holding it up con- 
stantly, the men will surely be attracted 
to it; the time of triumph cannot be far 
distant. 


tion. 


AMERICAN UNION—ANNIVERSARY 
MEETING— AFFILIATED SOCIETIES. 


It is preposed to open the Convention 
of the American Union, in New York, 


‘at 10 o’cloeck, on Tusspay of the An- 


for the general redemption of | 


must be realized in practice in Industry, | 


government and other relations of men. 
A theory which remains such, and is not 
cultivated, is an abstraction; it can never 


niversary Week. This Convention, 
which is intended strietly for business and 
consultation, will be continued for at 
least three days, and it is earnestly hoped 
that Delegates will come prepared for 
long sessions, and for exclusive attention 
to the important questions that’ will be 
presented to the meeting. It is expected 
that on the evenings, during the session 
of the Convention, there will be public 
meetings of a popular character, adapted 


be understood by the great majority of| to interest a wider cirele than the actual 


men, and cannot exercise any general in-| members of the Convention. 


The pria- 
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cipal lecturers and speakers in the Asso- 


ciative movement will undoubtedly be) 


present on this occasion, and we venture 


to predict, that the meetings will be of| 


sufficient interest to reward the greatest 
trouble in attending them. 

The members of all Affiliated Unions 
are ex officio members of the Parent So- 
ciety, and will be entitled to seats in the 
Convention, as such, whether formally 
appointed delegates or not, by their re- 
spective Unions; although it is hoped 
that in order to secure as full an attend- 
ance as possible, every Affiliated Unioo 
will choose one or more delegates, and if 
necessary, provide for the expenses of 
their attendance. We know that Boston 
will be fully represented on this occasion ; 
bat we trust every Affiliated Union in 
New England will see that its delegates 
are present ; and we earnestly hope that 
our friends in the interior of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, and still 
further South, will not fail of giving the 
Convention the aid of their counsels. 
Especially will it be grateful to meet the 
friends who are actually engaged in the 
practical experiment of Association in 
different parts of the country, and we 
believe they will not find it time lost to 
participate in the deliberations of the 
Convention. 

Among the subjects that will be pre- 
sented to the attention of the Union, will 
no deubt be the establishment of a Cen- 
tral Office,— the support of an organized 
system of publication,— the maintenance 
of Associative lectures throughout the 
country, —the means of communication 
with Affiliated Societies, and with Asso- 
Ciationists both at home and abroad ,— the 
increase and security of the Weekly Rent, 
—and the methods of practical organiza- 
tion at a future day. 

The question, we presume, will be de- 
cided at this Convention, whether the 
Associative School in this country is to 
rest satisfied with the desultory, isolated 
and incoherent efforts which hitherto it 
has put forth, or whether it will adopt 
measures for an efficient system of unita- 
ry operations, which shall secure it a 
wide and rapid progress, and give it that 
STRENGTH which is the necessary result 
of ‘VITAL UNION and NATURAL ORGANIZA- 
TION. 

We can hardly over-estimate the im- 
portance of this Convention to the Asso- 
ciative Cause, and hence, as we believe, 


| Union should form an exact estimate of the 


| pared to offer at the Anniversary Meeting a 
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ing shame will rest upon us if it be neg- | 
lected. Let not this opportunity pass 
away without fruitful results. Let all 
good and true men, who believe in a bet-_ 
ter future for Humanity, to be introduced 


by the Combined Order, who have faith 


in the nature of man as created by the 
Deity, and in a divine social creed adapt- | 
ed to that nature, bring their best wisdum 
and energy to the deliberations of this. 
occasion. 





THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
OF THE 


AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS 


Will be held during Anniversary Week, on 
Tvurespay, May Ilth, in the City of New 
YorK ; and it is impertant that the Affiliated 
Unions should prepare in season to send their 
Delegates, and that Associationists should make 
their arrangements to attend. 


The occasion is a momentous one. The 
American Union of Associationists must this 
Spring mark out distinctly a plan of operations, 
and determine upon the most expeditious and 
economical mode of diffusing our doctrines 
throughout the nation, and of making ready for 
the practical embodiment of our principles. 

For this end, the advice of the most devoted, 
wise and energetic friends of the movement is 
needed. This must be in the strongest sense 
of the words, a business mecting ; whiere all im- | 
portant points of policy may be thoroughly | 
discussed, and measures agreed upon, which 
being the result of the best collective judgment 
of the American Union, shall be found worthy | 
of the devoted support and earnest aid of every | 
Asssociationist. ‘The next year should be_as | 
active a one, as the means and men at our com- 


mand can possibly make it; and it is necessary 
therefore to form a clear and precise estimate, | 
in advance, of all our resources. We have to | 
determine upon the number and character of 
our publications, —to lay out the most promis- 
ing fields fer our lecturers,—and especially to 
set in motion efficient instrumentalities by which 
to secure active co-operation among the Afii- 
liated Unions, so that all Associationists may feel 
that they are working in concert for definite | 
objects, and that they are living members of | 
One Body. 

It is emphatically recommended, therefore : 

Ist. That each Affiliated Union should at | 
once meet, and consult as to the plans which 
may seem best for advancing our cause most 
rapidly, firmly, widely. Let new members be 
added ; let contributions be increased ; let zeal 
and determination be strengthened; let the 
wants and opportunities of respective neighbor- 
hoods be carefully considered. Every Affiliated 


Weekly Rent which it can raise, and be pre- 


PLEDGE of the amount which it will contribute 





of the American Union. We must secure at | 
least Fifty Dollars a week, and twice that sum 
if possible ; and if each Union will do its part 


foundly misunderstood, are every day | energetically, we cannot fail of the means for a | 


attracting more and more of the public 


attention, and winning new advocates 
among the most enlightend and sincere | 
friends of reform and progress, we have | 
an urgent duty to perform; and everlast- | ready to make for it,— what means we will con- | Ten copies for Fifteen Dollars, 


brilliant success. What Association will pledge 


| 


$20, $10, $5, a week for three years ? 
2d. It is recommended, that each Association- 
ist should consider what he or she can do to 














secrate to it,— what time and efforts we resolve 
to give to advance this cause of peace, unity, 
and universal good. How many Associationists 
there are, who could easily pledge $100, $50, 
$10, a year, for three or five years to the propo. 
gation of Associative doctrines. And are they 
free not to do it? How many Associationists 
there are, who could subscribe $1,000, or $500, 
or $100, towards the formation of a Permanent 
Fund, the income of which might be devoted 
to the diffusion of our views, while the prin. 
cipal should go to form a Capital for some Prac. 
tical Trial, when the American Union should 
determine that the time had come, that the 
place was found, and that means and men au- 
thorized the step. Who is ready to promise a 
yearly or a triennial contribution, or to subscribe 
to the Permanent Fund? Who is not ready to 
do something efficient ? 

Now let this matter be taken in hand prompt- 
ly and resolutely, with the spirit becoming those 
engaged in a Universal Reform,— which prom- 
ises to radically cure the chronic maladies of 
society, and to make Man whole again,— which 
seeks fo establish upon earth a Heavenly Order, 
— which offers to the world no vague hope, but 
definite Science, — and which commends itself 
to the good-sense of the most practical. 

Let each Affiliated Union, let each Associa- 
tionist, contribute the best counsel and amplest 


| pecuniary supplies, at the coming Anniversary. 


Where Delegates cannot be sent, and indi- 
viduals cannot attend, letters may be addressed 
to the Union. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

W. H. CHANNING, 
Domestic Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Union of Associationista, 
Boston, March 1, 1847, 








BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


| Tue course of study in this School comprises 


the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
particular attention to the modern European 
languages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Riri xy, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments. 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS—Fowur Doiiars a week for board, 


| washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 


tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
TWELVE DoLLaRs a quarter. 
Application may be made by mail to 
GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
March 1, 1847. 


ED 





WEST ROXBURY RAIL-ROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 

Leaves Brook Farm at 7 and 9 A. M., and 
1 3-4and5 P.M. Leaves the “ Toll Gate Sta- 
tion ” on the arrival of the 8 and 11 1-2, A. M., 


| for the year, or for a term of years, to the funds | 3 1-2 and 6 1-2, P. M., Cars from Boston. 
to the cause of Humanity. As disciples | 


of the doctrines of Social Unity, which | 
though grossly misrepresented and pro- | 


N. R. GERRISH, 
April 5, 1847. Agent. 


THE HARBINGER 
Is published simultaneously at New York and 
Boston, by the Brook FarM PHALANX, every 


Saturday morning. Office in New York, Bur- 
cess, Srrincer & Co., No, 222 Broadway ; 











‘in Boston, Reppine & Co., No. 8 State St, 


Terms.—Two Dollars a year, or One Dollar 


help on the movement,— what sacrifices we are | for six months, payable invariably in advance. 





